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KINDERGARTNER, NOW IN CHARGE OF 

the Friends’ Vacation Kindergarten, New ~York, 
would like a position for Fall. School or family. Ref- 
erences. Address M., 226 E. 16th street, New York. 


A FRIEND, CAPABLE OF TAKING FULL 
charge of home duties, would like a position. Ad- 
dress M., 2333 Turner Street, Philadelphia. 


ADY, FRIEND, WANTS A POSITION OF 
trust; has had office experience. Good reference. 
Address L., 514 Chain Street, Norristown, Pa. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE FUR- 
nished house for board of two (Friends), or to 


take part of house. F. SCRANTON, 1830 Willington 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTEenTion. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLumBIA Avenue, PHILA 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
oldage. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALLen, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 








JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, g07 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock a Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BuiLpeRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
mpson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION, 
MYSTIC, CONN. 

In the Peace Grove and Peace Temple of the Peace 
Union, Eighth Month 24, 25, 26, and 27. Morning ses- 
sions, 10.30 to 1. Afternoon sessions, 2.30 to 5.30. 

At this critical time in the history of this country, and 
while war is pending with Benin, the annual convention 
of the Universal Peace Union will be of especial inter- 
est. Should peace be declared by the time of the meet- 
ing it will be a jubilee occasion. 

It is expected that Alfred H. Love, the President, 
will preside at several of the sessions, and that the fol- 
lowing speakers among others we cannot announce as 
we go to press, will attend : 

Ex-Governor J. W. Hoyt, of Washington, D.C.; 
Relva A. Lockwood, Washington, D. C.; Amanda 
Deyo, Philadelphia; Professor Daniel Batchellor, 
Philadelphia; Honorable William N. Ashman, Phila 
delphia; David Ferris, Wilmington, Del.; George 
Dana Boardman, Philadelphia; William Lloyd Garri 
son, Boston; Professor George D. Herron, D. D., 
Grinnell, lowa. 


AND JOURNAL. | 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, EIGHTH MONTH 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a oom, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, / 
Circulars on application. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADE} 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purtis oF Botu Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, feet 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 21st, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 


Coilege 
For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. Thorough instruction. Lib- 


eral course. Trepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


heey. Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


- WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 
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Oak Grove Seminary 


and 
Bailey Institute, 
VASSALBORO, ME. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes, 
under the charge of the New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Three courses of study. A large Faculty 
of experienced teachers. Expenses 
very reasonable. 

Fall term begins on September 6. 

Send for Catalogue to 

F. H, SANBORN, Principal. 


Friends’ School, 


WEST STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Exceilent advantages for complete school course. 
Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 
Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 


Year Becins Nintn Mont 12TH. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


ENOS L. DOAN, Principal 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOoL For 
Boys anv GiR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn1. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
12th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $1go a year. 

For i"ustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXV. 
Every branch of knowledge adds its weight of tes- 
timony to the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
From an Essay published in his Autobiography. 


LET US BE KIND. 
THESE fleeting years of life 
Are all too short for bickering and strife, 
The wounds, the scars that follow in the trail 
Of bitter words,—of what avail ? 
Granted a victory with the tongue or pen, 
But leaving wounded hearts behind,—what then ? 
Can victory for our pride 
A treasure ‘mid life’s memories abide, 
And serve us as a lasting good 
To recompense the loss of human brotherhood ? 
Let us be kind! 
—W. H. J., in Sunday School Times. 


THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 

THE train from New York, arriving at noon on the roth 
instant, at the Baltimore and Ohio railroad station in 
Philadelphia, brought two special cars and fifty-one persons 
for the excursion to Richmond. There were soon added 
most of the delegation from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and about 12.30 we were on the way. At Wilmington 
others joined, and we sped to Baltimore, where further 
additions were made and we were now fairly en route with 
218 people occupying five sleeping cars and two day 
coaches, with one baggage car. Old acquaintances were 
renewed and there was much social visiting ; the meeting 
with new friends was a pleasant feature as we sped along 
this beautiful green country, and across the broad rivers, 
swollen and muddy from the recent rains. Washington 
and the historic Harper’s Ferry awakened the usual inter- 
est, and here, too, were Friends to join our party, adding 
numbers and enthusiasm. Groups were gathered here and 
there to discourse on Conference and Society topics, show- 
ing that loyalty and zeal were yet characteri-tic of our 
people. At Cumberland, Md., a late supper was enjoyed 
by many, though many others preferred an earlier partak- 
ing of the remnants of well-filled lunch-baskets. 

Greetings and interchange of salutations between old- 
time Conference attenders were numerous, and while hearts 
were saddened by missing many faithful workers who used 
to give unsparingly of their strength to the cause, and who 
have passed forward to other service and richer enjoy- | 
ments, there was the feeling of thanksgiving that new 
shepherds were coming forward to gather and feed the | 
flock. 

Cincinnati was reached by 9 a. m., the 2oth, where, 
after a bountiful breakfast, a change of railroads landed us, | 
after a three-hours’ ride, in beautiful Richmond, where a 
warm welcome awaited us, and we were soon assigned to | 
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homes and boarding-places, where all possible provision 
had been made for us. A number of Eastern Friends had 
availed themselves of other routes of arrival, and about 
300 Eastern Friends met face to face as many Western 
Friends, ready for the meetings ; kindred spirits heartily 
engaged in one common cause, that of love for Friends 
and desire to promote the Society’s best interests, hoping 
through its benign influences to benefit the world. 
L. H. H. 


Meeting of committees were held during Seventh-day 
afternoon, from 2 to 5.30, and details of the First-day 
School work and general arrangements for the Conference 
were considered. It was decided to hold the meetings of 
the Conference from 9.30 to 12, and 2.30 to 5 o'clock. 

In the evening a social meeting, a reception to visitors 
by the Richmond committee of Friends was held at the 
(unoccup‘ed) High Point Hotel,—in whose rooms a num- 
ber of visitors are quartered. ‘There was a large gathering, 
the extensive hall and piazza being crowded, frow 8 to 10 
p m_ It was a pleasant opportunity for all to meet. 

On First-day at 10.30, and 3, religious meetings were 
held in the tent which Richmond Friends had provided for 
the Conference uses, adjoining their meeting-house on 
North A street. This was provided with seating accom- 
modations for about 1,200 persons, and it was about filled 
at the morning meeting. At this there was ministry by a 
number of Friends, including John J. Cornell, Dr O. 
Edward Janney, Edward Coale, Charlotte W. Cocks, 
Martha Schofield. and Henry W. Wilbur. None of these 
spoke at much length. Lydia H. Price offered prayer at 
the opening, and Isaac Wilson at the closing,— which was 
at 12 o'clock. In the afternoon, the gathering was again 
large, though the tent was not so full. A Friend offered 
prayer, and Isaac Wilson spoke, foliowed by Mary ‘Tra 
villa. Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, Ohio, spoke briefly, 


with others. H. M. J. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
I. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL A MISSIONARY OF THE 
SOCIETY. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
Look1nG for influences and means which, rightly em- 
ployed, and divinely approved, might tend to the in- 
crease of the church, through its planting in new 
places, I have long been impressed with the thought 
that one of the most practical and serviceable of these 


| means is the First-day School. 


The principles on which the Society of Friends 


| has been established preclude, as we believe, the em- 


ployment of means of denominational growth which 
to other Christians seem not only permissible but 


| appropriate and praise-worthy. We cannot beat drums 


and blow horns in the streets, we cannot appoint and 
hold “ revival” meetings, we cannot bring to bear 
compulsion of the civil law, or as in an earlier day 


terrors of an inquisitorial tribunal. In so far as we 
















may carry the faith into new acceptance by new be- 
lievers, we must do it, apparently, by the two agencies 
which have been employed from the beginning, the 
ministry and the fress, and by—as I conceive—this 
third instrumentality of which I am now particularly 
to speak. 

The two older means are not alike. The ministry 
we cannot employ at will. It is a conviction to which 
Friends adhere, and to which the founders of the 
Society bore emphatic testimony, that a minister must 
be “ of the Spirit’ and “ inwardly called by it.””. Such 
a one is not subject to use as part of a humanly pre- 
arranged plan of work. The rise of the Friends and 
their early spread and increase, came it is true—in 
their outward appearance, at least—from the power of 
preaching, and it is true also that the sustained exist- 
ence of the Society, persisting through two centuries 
and a half of trial, a small peaceable body in the midst 
of many aggressive large ones, an earthen pot, one 
would think, certain to be soon crushed by collision 
with those of iron and bronze in whose company it 
floats upon the stream of time—this persisting life has 
been due in no small degree to the zeal, the devotion, 
the unremitted labors of those preachers of the Word, 
unhired, unsalaried, who have crossed Jand and sea in 
discharge of ministerial duty. But the service of the 
ministry comes not at will. We conceive that those 
who are messengers of the Gospel are to be directed 
by Gospel Authority, and not by Conferences such as 
this, however sincere, however judicious. 

For the spread of the Truth, then, subject to 
systematic employment, and earnest and thoughtful 
direction, we have the printed tract, newspaper, and 
book, and we have the First-day School. What can 
be done with this latter agency ? 

It is apparent that the teacher is not upon the 
same plane with the preacher. The Apostle says, in 
those suggestive and instructive passages in his first 
letter to the Christians at Corinth, that there are many 
members in one body, and all have not the the same 
office ; we have gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given us ; he exhorts, therefore, each unto his 
work, the minister to his ministry, the teacher to his 
teaching. It is an encouraging view, an admirable 
exhortation. We see that all have not the same ser- 
vice. We see that the teacher is in the line of duty 
to teach well, as the preacher is to carry his message 
faithfully. 

Let us then consider the teacher's work. It is 
subject to oversight and direction. It lies within the 
scope of a considerate, judicious, and wisely exercised 
church authority. We may plan our First-day Schools. 
We may plant them and water them. We may devote 
to them not only our zeal, but our experience, our 

judgment, our sense of the fitness of things, all the 
concentrated learning and humble knowledge that we 
can bring to help them on. 

It will be said, of course, that the teacher in the 
First-day School must have a gift of teaching. So, 
too, must every other teacher. 











































Everyone who under- 
takes to impart, in any school, the truths of the life 
of which we are part, must possess a share of that 
Power which is not humanly made. 
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With the First-day school available, then, as a 
means for introducing the doctrine and the rule which 
we hold to the notice of others, let us consider for a 
moment how this may be done. I conceive that there 
are many amongst us who are willing to give some 
part of their time and strength to the propagation o/ 
the Truth which we profess. Some of them are in 
this meeting to-day ; many are beyond the sound of 
my voice. Many are already teaching ; many others 
have not taken up the work. What can they do? 
How are they to do? 

I believe that in many places it is possible to form 

a group of persons whose disposition and conscience 
incline them to the views which the Friends’ maintain. 
It must be so. Are there not, then, teachers who 
will gather them in? Let the teacher, man or wo- 
man, in any place, city, town, or village, North or 
South, East or West, where the Quakers have 
been heard of, or where they are unknown, speak but 
to one or two, and the work is begun. It is the dec- 
/aration of Quakerism, the courage to announce one’s 
convictions, which is that first step that counts for so 
much, and which when taken, makes the next steps 
natural, and by comparison with the first, easy. 
In many places, I say, these beginnings might be 
made. If the teacher has a gift for work among 
children, there are children everywhere and some 
always willing to attend Friends’ First-day school. 
It may be a mission school among the neglected ; it 
may be a school for the better-to-do. If the teacher's 
gift is for older people, it is a strange community, in 
this year 1898, where there will*not be some to join 
her in an hour’s religious study, once a week, along 
the line of the Friends’ belief. And if we have in 
our cities and towns, as I think we may have, though 
the question is still unsettled, some of the class of 
people who make the Adult schools of the Friends 
in England, then here is a work for the teacher of 
still a different class. 

Perhaps I do not make my point perfectly plain. 
I assume the religious earnestness of many persons, 
young and old, amongst us. I assume their desire 
to serve the Society. I assume that they are ready 
and willing to give a part of their time—a few hours 
a week—to this service. I assume that they are 
willing to do this regularly and systematically,—not 
spasmodically, but steadily, not once in a while, but 
continuously. I assume that they have the courage 
to announce themselves Friends,—that if they will 
not do this as their fore-parents did, by uniform and 
‘unfashionable ’’ apparel, they are willing to do it in 
some such definite and real way as will make others 
understand they have a faith anda rule of life, and 
are ready—more than ready—to make both known. 
If | am wrong in these assumptions, | am wrong in 
my thesis, I am at fault in this brief address. 

Suppose I am not wrong, how then should the 
missioner who will undertake this work, proceed ? 
Will he, will she, not distribute the literature of the 
Friends? It is, alas! not so abundant, in a form 
adopted to modern-day use, as we could wish, but it 
does exist. Will the intending teacher patiently 
hand or send this to those who will receive it? Will 





































he not follow it up, then, by establishing the First- 
day school? Let there be but two, a teacher and a 
scholar, and the school exists. Let there be the two 
only, and that work of instruction which we desire 
is begun. Let it but be known that a Friends’ First- 
day school exists, and behold here is our missionary, 
facing its work! Simply thus to begin is to lay hold 
upon the possibility of ultimate success. 

In England, the Friends, about 16,000 in number, 
have 40,000 scholars in their Adult and Children’s 
First-day schools. Besides their circulation of books, 
newspapers, and tracts, they have in this wide-spread 
school work a great missionary power. They have 
secured a hearing for their cause. If, because the 
conditions are changed, or because of some other 
reason, there is not a preaching leader for this present 
time like George Fox in his time, still the work of 
spreading the Truth goes on by new means. The 
Society does not abandon itself to decay and death ; 
it presses forward, still, possessed and animated by 
the conviction that there is a place for it, and work 
for it to do, that there are fields, as before, white unto 
the harvest. Shall we not here, also, employ the 
means which are beside ovr hands? Shall we not 
increase and spread by effort which is possible to us ? 
What stands in the way? Why may we not plant 
Quakerism in fifty new places within a year and five 
hundred in a decade ? 

I will not here dwell at length on what I believe, 
and what you believe, is the fitness of the Friends’ 
system for the conditions of our time. That we may 
assume. The cure for the world’s ills is applied 
Christianity, and the Friends’ system, faithfully main- 
tained, was And is intended to bea revival of the 
essential simp-icity of the primitive Christian church. 

“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?” ‘ Everyone, therefore, who 
heareth these words of mine and doeth them shall be 
likened unto a wise man who built his house upon a 
rock.”” ‘And everyone that heareth these words of 
mine, and docth them not, shall be likened unto a fool- 
ish man who built his house upon the sand.” Such 
is the language of that Master whom the Christian 
follows. Whoever, then, can build a structure of 
practical Christianity, one which applies the rule of 
Jesus to the conditions of real life, builds, whether it 
be but a few stones laid together, or an imposing 
structure reared high, upon the rock foundation. Can 
this be done among us? Why can it not ? 

Why can it not? I may repeat. If the religious 
thought which the Friends hold, and the system of 
life which they have evolved in connection with it has 
value, its value will make it welcome. If it is the 
cure, or a cure, for ills that exist in the world, there 
must be some in many directions willing and anxious 
to learn of it. What then can be needed from us 
but the courage to present it, and the patience to 
persevere until we make our message plain ? 

We may remember, as light of experience shed 
upon these plans, that Friends in the beginning were 
men and women who came forth from other com- 
munions, and that they appeared in response to those 
who carried to them the message of Fox and his 
associates. And never since, in the history of the 
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Society, has it been without accessions from those 
who were born and bred in other religious bodies, and 
who under convincement joined with the Friends. 
We must remember, always, that among those who 
have done most for the Society, who have been most 
faithful to its principles and its order, and most active 
in the services which it needed, many have been and 
are the “ convinced’ members. 

It is thus not reasonable, and we need not suppose 
it to be true, that our missionary work in the world 
is finished. If the Friends have a right to be, they 
have a duty to increase. If they have the duty of 
increase, it is upon the First-day school that an im- 
portant part of the work now rests. 

Let me not leave my thesis obscure. I am not 
regarding the First-day school as a finality. It isa 
means, only, not the end. As a missionary of the 
Society, it is the forerunner of the religious meeting. 
To gather in the school may be a beginning of gath- 
ering in the more essential manner. The Society's 
growth is the object sought, and the growth of the 
Society, as we believe, would be promotive of human 
advancement toward the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


peaceable 


STATISTICS OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


From an article in /riends’ Quarterly Examiner for Seventh month, 


1898. 


Ir was in 1861 that the Meeting for Sufferings stated 
that the usefulness of such statistics had been frequent- 


ly under consideration, and, acting on its advice, the 
Yearly Meeting agreed that returns should be made on 
a form then produced, which form has not been largely 
varied since. In 1862 the first return was presented, 
showing that on December 31st, 1861, there were 13,- 
844 members, and 3190 habitual attenders; also that 
there had been a decrease.in the year amounting to 
eighteen. Comparing these figures with those for De- 
cember 31st, 1897, we find an increase of “ members ”’ 
of our Yearly Meeting of 3010, and of “ attenders ”’ of 
4290. The intermediate returns show us the steps by 
which this margin has been built up. 

In 1867, for the first time, the membership of each 
separate Quarterly Meeting was given in the abstract, 
and in 1869 a very interesting summary for seven years 
was given, with the admissions and outgoings in each 
Quarterly Meeting. In these seven years the total in- 
crease of membership had been 84, and of attendances 
613. Already the loss of members had been stayed, 
and probably the date of the first tabular statement was 
about the numerical nadir of the Society. I look upon 
the demand for it as a sign that Friends had begun to 
realize that in order to provide for the continued ex- 
istence of the body it was absolutely necessary that its 
constant depletion should be stopped. The Society 
had taken stock; it was not to its liking, and like a 
wise tradesman it began to take measures to bring the 
balance on the right side. 

In order to show concisely the various movements 
of membership during the thirty-seven years over 
which the statistics extend, I divide the whole period 
into five periods of five years each from 1862 to 1886, 
and into two periods of six years each from 1887 to 








1898, and take in each period the average for one year. 
I thus reduce the 37 sets of figures to 7. The dates are 
those of the Yearly Meetings at which the reports are 
received, but the figures given in these Tabular State- 
ments always refer to the previous year. 

Removals into this country from Ireland and from 
other Yearly Meetings are fairly constant throughout, 
only ranging from 27 to 40 per annum; we thus re- 
ceived members most rapidly between 1877 and 1881. 
Removals out of this country to other Yearly Meet- 
ings have varied from 25 to 47 per annum. The bal- 
ance is a little against us; we have lost from this cause 
alone about four annually, or 163 in all. Ireland has 
lost to us in the same time a balance of 240, so we 
must have lost to America and Australasia a balance 
of over 400. 

The death-rate has shown a fairly regular diminu- 
tion in each period, and as the membership has mean- 
while been rising, this is satisfactory. From 1867 to 
1871 we lost 285 per annum, or 20.7 per thousand of 
membership, taking the membership in the first year of 
the period as the basis for the calculation; in the suc- 
ceeding periods it has been 20, 19, 16.5, 15.6, and, in 
the last year, 15.3 per thousand. 

As the Society of Friends has a low birth-rate, and 
recruits a certain number of individuals by convince- 
ment in mature life, an extremely low death-rate can 
scarcely be looked for ; indeed, if a census of our mem- 
bership were taken, it would probably be found that a 
rate of 15.3 is already nearly as low as can be expected, 
and that it speaks well for the careful lives of Friends. 
It is a matter for consideration whether a census of 
members, embracing particulars of age, condition 
(whether married or single, etc.), and as to origin of 
membership (whether by birth or admission), would 
not be a most valuable contribution towards our 
knowledge of some of the problems which confront us. 

If the death-rate is becoming satisfactory, it is far 
otherwise with the birth-rate, for notwithstanding the 
constant increase of membership, the number of births 
registered is most steadily diminishing. Beginning with 
269 per annum, it runs down to 268, 241, 215, 183, 
170, and in the last six years to 154 only, representing 
the abnormally low birth-rate of 9.5 in the thousand. 
This can scarcely represent the full number of births. 
We know that there are some who refuse to register 
their children as members, because of their objection 
to birthright membership; and there will be a certain 
number of children born, only one of whose parents is 
a member ; and, again, it is probable that a certain pro- 
portion of those admitted by convincement are already 
in advanced life; but after making all allowances, it is 
clear that the prudential habits of Friends have dis- 
couraged marriage to such an extent that we must for 
the present expect the balance of deaths and births to 
be largely against us. During the thirty-seven years 
9682 deaths are met by only 7815 births, or an annual 
loss of 50 over the whole period. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, whilst the first five years show a loss of 11 per 
annum, the last five years show a loss of 103 per an- 
num. The decrease of the birth-rate has an impor- 
tant bearing on the constitution of the Society. In 
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1862-6 more than twice as many individuals entered 
the Society by birth as came in by convincement, a 
minors or by reinstatement taken together. In the re- 
turns of 1894-8 considerably more than twice as man: 
were admitted by Monthly Meetings as were born in 
to membership. Probably, up to the present time, 
birthright members form the majority of the members 
of the Society of Friends in England, but in a few more 
years it will not be so. This change appears to be in 
evitable, and although on the social side it may hav« 
its drawbacks, yet one can scarcely doubt that it will 
have its good effect on the spiritual side. Let us trust 
that the renewed Society of Friends will work not less 
earnestly for God and for humanity than did the So- 
ciety of our youth. 

Turning to the losses by “ disownment,” we find 
that in each period of years there has been a steady re- 
duction ; the annual loss, beginning with 44, has run 
down to 28, 19, 15, 17, and in the last twelve to 9 only. 
In the last fourteen years, there has, however, been an 
additional loss, averaging 39, under the next heading 
of “ dissociations.” Probably this number represents 
cases which would not otherwise have been dealt with 
under the discipline of the Society, mainly those who 
have ceased to meet with Friends for worship. We 
may regret the fact of the loss, but such nominal mem- 
bership is often not only a cause of spiritual weakness 
to the meetings, but to the individual also. 

Resignations of membership are fairly constant 
throughout the whole period, and average 74 annually. 
It might have been expected that with an increased 
membership, and with many admissions, including 
some who are but imperfectly “ convinced ¥ of Friends’ 
principles, we should have had an increase of “ resigna- 
tions.” That this has not been the case must be partly 
due to the increase of a spirit of unity arising from the 
developments of common work in Adult Schools and 
other forms of service. 

During the thirty-seven years under review the 
losses by disownments have been 721, by resignation 
of membership 2753, and by dissociation 549. 

The most interesting statistics are those relating to 
admissions, under the three heads of “ reinstatements,” 
“ admissions as minors,” and “ convincements.” 

Reinstatements are a constantly reducing number ; 
they were never large, but from 18 they have sunk to 
only 5 per annum. In 1862 there were a certain num- 
ber of those who, though disowned for “ marrying 
out” or other slight cause, remained attached to the 
Society of their birth ; these were willingly re-admitted 
on application; but we may gather from the fact that 
in thirty-seven years only 378 have so found their way 
back to the fold,—the lesson that it is much easier to 
hold together than to gather again after we are once 
parted. 

The admissions as minors have also been instruc- 
tive; in the seven periods they have been 38 per an- 
num, 47, 53, 71 (between 1877 and 1881), and then 51, 
51, 56. In the figures for the later years we see that 
the admissions of children have not kept pace with 
those of adults. Two causes have probably checked 
these admissions—a change of sentiment as to birth- 





right membership, and also that an increased experi- 
ence of the working of such admissions brought with 
it hesitation as to accepting the responsibility of the 
oversight and education of these children. The ad- 
mission of minors evidently must stand or fall with 
birthright membership. The total number admitted 
as minors in thirty-seven years has been 1921. 

The admission of adults by convincement has be- 
come of recent years far the most important entrance 
into the Society. In the early period of 1862-6 con- 
vincements brought in 73 annually, whilst those born 
of parents who were members, together with remov- 
als into the Yearly Meeting, reinstatements, and ad- 
missions as minors averaged 362. In the last period, 
1893-7, the annual convincements were 275, and those 
brought in by all the other entrances amounted to 243 
only. If convincements had remained as in the early 
period, our Society would be dwindling at the rate of 
100 per annum, instead of adding that number each 
year. 

We may say that about 1862 there was a parting 
of the ways. We had too long prided ourselves on our 
selectness ; had said that we were not a proselytizing 
Society ; that members were rather to be weighed than 
counted. We had learned to expect to be but few, and 
had scarcely realized that continual diminutions year 
after year could have but one issue, in the death of the 
organization. Year after year we had asked, “ Is there 
any appearance of convincement among you?” and 
the answer was generally in the negative. Late, but 
not too late, we begin to realize the fact that it was not 
enough to hold the truth, but it was also needful to 
spread the truth. Gradually we have become a mis- 
sionary organization, and are working for results, and 
the results follow. Yet it is a strange thing that after 
the Society of Friends has existed for over two centur- 
ies, it should still be in doubt as to the wise course to 
adopt towards those drawing near to us in faith and 
practice, and should ask the Home Mission Commit- 
tee to make enquiries, so as to guide our Yearly Meet- 
ing next year in its action. 

In the thirty-seven years 6813 members were added 
by admission on convincement, and in the seven per- 
iods the annual additions have been 73, 118, 131, 187, 
215, 257, and 275. There is much cause for thankful- 
ness, perhaps still more incitement to continued faith- 
fulness to duty. 


JoHN MorRLAND. 


‘*GLAD prophecy ! To this at last 
Shall all things come. 
Forgotten be the bugle blast, 
And battle music of the drum ; 
A little while the world may run 
Its old mad way, 
With needle-gun and ironclad, 
But truth at last shall reign. 
The cradle song of Christ 
Was never sung in vain.’’ 


It is astonishing how soon the whole conscience 
begins to unravel if a single stitch drops ; one little sin 


indulged makes a hole you could put your head 
through.—Charles Buxton. 
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W. E. GLADSTONE ON WAR. 

(Continued from last week.) 

CAUSES AND COST OF WARS. 

WHILE agreeing with my honorable friend in every- 
thing he has said as to the deplorable character of 
war itself, yet 1 cannot travel with him to such an 
extent as to say that those wars—wars of liberty— 
are to be regarded as unmixed evils, however much 
we may lament that the end which it was desired to 
attain was not reached by other means. 

As to dynastic wars, wars of aggrandisement, 
needless wars, wanton wars—and I am sorry to say 
we have not to go far to find them—no words my 
honorable friend can devise, no words which the wit 
of man can invent, are strong enough to describe the 
folly and guilt of such wars. 

But I cannot feel myself justified in overlooking 
distinctions which are real; and it is, I think, a real 
distinction which may be drawn by the impartial judge 
between a war made for lawful purposes and carried 
through with benefit to mankind, and, on the other 
hand, that prevalence both of a disposition to war and 
the actual making of wars which have no such justi- 
fication, and which are to be regarded as an encour- 
agement of unmixed evils, some of the most terrible 
which can afflict humanity. 

While refraining from censuring the conduct 
which has led to some wars, | entirely agree with my 
honorable friend, that even with regard to the great- 
est objects—though we may abstain from censuring 
those objects—yet I go all lengths with him in ex- 
pressing the desire to devise the means of encour- 
aging other and more national, less costly, and less 
demoralizing means of achieving the same objects. 

My honorable friend (Mr. Henry Richard) has 
quoted some figures as to the cost of wars, which 
must have startled the House. He places the cost of 
wars belonging to the present and belonging to 
the past, and of preparations for future wars, at 
£500,000,000 a year in Europe. I wish I could re- 
duce greatly that estimate, but I cannot. I believe 
my honorable friend has not greatly overstated the 
mere cost of past wars and of the preparations for 
future wars. If we take—I have not minutely ex- 
amined the figures but I have no doubt my honorable 


-friend is very near the mark—the actual military es- 


timates at the sum at which he fixes it, £ 150,000,000, 
he is also, I think, perfectly justified in saying that 
the consequence of the withdrawal, from fruitful in- 
dustries to military purposes, of the mind and the 
hand of man is in all cases a double cost, because you 
not only employ a man in that which does not pro- 
duce, but you likewise withdraw him from the busi- 
ness of production in which he would otherwise be 
occupied. Iam not, of course, saying that this is an 
argument which is to go against adequate, rational, 
and becoming measures of defence which every 
country is bound to take for its own security ; but I 
apply it as an argument of immense force against excess 
and against extravagance in these matters, and in 
order that the pecuniary part of the question may be 
understood, though I am far from saying that that is 
the whole or even the most important of the various 














branches of the subject. If my honorable friend, on 
account of the withdrawal of labor from peaceful to 
warlike industry or idleness, as the case may be, 
doubles his £150,000,000 on that score, I cannot find 
fault with him, and when he comes to another chapter, 
namely, the consequences of war, neither can I find 
fault with him. You have first to consider the effect 
of your war estimates, and next the effect your 
military establishments produce by the withdrawal of 
labor from other pursuits; and, in the third place, 
the consequence of former wars of which we are now 
bearing the charge.— Speech in the House of Commons, 
Debate on Mr. H. Richard’s Motion, June 15th, 1886. 
RESULTS OF WARS, 

In this matter it is wonderful to see how much 
more easy it is to judge our ancestors than ourselves. 
It is exactly the case of judging your neighbor as 
compared with yourself. It is very easy for us to find 
fault with other nations for being extravagant in their 
expenditure on their military and naval establishments, 
but the honorable and gallant gentleman who has just 
spoken has told us that his friends in foreign armies 
have pressed upon him the point that we who enjoy 
the advantages of an insular position ought to afford 
a better example in this respect to the world. That 
is, however, a point with regard to which I do not 
propose to enter into an argument at present. 

What I wish to point out is that most of us agree 
that, as a general rule, the wars which have led to the 
creation of the national debts of the world have been 
chiefly dynastic, or reactionary, or religious wars, and 
that almost all of them have been wrong and unjust. 
If these wars have left behind them these national 
debts now passing 4,000 millions—I was not aware 
that the figures were quite so high—it comes to this, 
that we have to pay in Europe, in the shape of inter- 
est for debt, a sum little short of £160,000,000, which 
forms a third item to be added to the two items of 
£150,000,000, which my honorable friend has already 
included in his computation. I am afraid, then, that 
£450,000,000, or £500,000,000, is the actual charge 
in Europe for past wars, and the present preparations 
for the same end. But this is a pecuniary matter.— 
loid., 


DISARMAMENT. 


My honorable friend says with perfect truth that at 
one time an endeavor was made by Lord Clarendon, in 
conjunction with the Government of which I had the 
honor to be the head, in 1869, to set in motion, if 
we could, some small measure, which was to be at 
least a beginning of disarmament. It was not an 
attempt to combine the armed nations of Europe for 
that purpose. Lord Clarendon believed—and I shared 
his belief then, as I still share it—that if you could 
gather the plenipotentiaries of Europe round a table 
to hear a discussion on disarmament, their meetings 
would end in no positive and substantial result, and 
that the only way in which a measure of disarmament 
can be initiated is in detail. 

It is to take advantage of some occasion when 
particular countries are in face of each other, burden- 
ing their own people, exhausting their own resources, 
and endangering peace, and to endeavor to prevail on 


question, ‘“‘ What is life for?” It has recently been 
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them, relatively to these particular circumstances, to 
pursue a more rational course. 

Lord Clarendon was apprehensive in 1869 of those 
results in respect to which his prognostications were 
so early verified. He thought the relations between 
France and Germany were menacing to Europe, and 
he endeavored to prevail on those two countries to 
begin the good work of some small measure of dis- 
armament. It is not for me to refer to this matter 
in the character of a judge between those two great 
countries. What happened was. simply this: The 
French Government adopted the first part of Lord 
Clarendon’s proposal to this extent—that they offered 
to make a reduction in their army of 10,000 men. 
That was nota large reduction, but still it was a 
reduction. Onthe other hand, the Government of 
Germany stated that the force they had under arms 
was smaller in proportion to their population than the 
force of France, and that, consequently, they could 
not undertake to make any reduction whatever. To 
address other Powers on this subject is a very serious 
step. When Lord Clarendon made overtures to 
France and Germany there was nothing in our policy 
in any portion of the globe that at all weakened our 
position or made it otherwise than desirable to be the 
authors of such overtures. 

This was an essential point. It was necessary 
that we should stand rect in curia, and that we should 
not be met with the remark, ‘‘What are you doing 
yourselves ? You preach the Gospel of Peace, but 
are your hands free from the stain of blood? Have 
you purged yourselves effectually of that stain, and 
have you retired from the position into which you 
were driven ?”’—/drd. 

(Concluston to Follow.) 


AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
Nintu, MontH 4, 1898.—No. 36. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
—I. Cor. 10: 31. 

In the “ golden age’’ when literature and art flour- 
ished as never since, and body and brain were trained 
to their highest ability, man lived for beauty and for 
pleasure. Let us get the most out of this material 
world, was the spirit, for to-morrow we die. The 
Church, in medizval times, reacting from this thought, 
said: The things of this world are a delusion, the 
body delays the soul, and he is the greatest saint, who 
most thoroughly crucifies the flesh. So with mis- 
taken conviction, but reverent faith, holy men served 
God by retiring into caves of the earth, into mountain 
solitudes, by wearing hair-cloth garments, by living 
unwashed and unshorn, and by many other means, 
mortified the body that the soul might live. History 
records many whose faith sustained them in an almost 
living ,death, and we, too, though deploring the 
manner, can but canonize in our hearts such loving, 
devoted service. 

These are extreme conceptions of human life. 
Between lies the golden mean—the answer to the 


PRINCIPLES 











said, ‘‘ The majority of our people are still avowed 
pessimists. The things of God still stand for Light, 
the things of God’s world for Darkness.”’ 

How much better to accept this world as a beau- 
tiful gift of God, not meant to weigh down the spirit, 
not meant to test the resisting power of the spirit, but 
designed to give it wings! We cannot answer for 
another, but how important for us to ask: What is 
the object of my life? How may I use its blessings, 
its pleasures, its opportunities, that I may fulfill the 
Father’s thought of me? Longfellow asked this in a 
time of deep depression, and his answer was “A 
Psalm of Life,”’ and he says he kept it in manuscript 
for some time, being unwilling to show it to any one, 
it being a voice from his “inmost heart.” Let us 
take his answer as our own, and make it another 
golden text for the day : 


‘* Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.’’ 





We are not /ere for amusement, we are not here 
for sorrow. Weare here as in a school, which we 


believe is only an incident in a life which shall have no 
end; here to grow into the likeness of One, who was 
sent long ago for a Pattern; One who came in the 
likeness of our own flesh, touched with our infirmities, 
tempted in all points like as we, and yet without sin. 
Not essentially a Pattern as to outward daily life and 
circumstance, but we are to live in our day, in the 


spirit of the Master, and that means in loving obe- 
dience to the Father, whose perfect Son he was. 

This beautiful world was not meant for a vale of 
tears, but to help us live free, wholesome, rational, 
beautiful lives. If this is our object, we shall exam- 
ine our conduct, our pursuits, our amusements, to see 
if they are consistent with our ideal. Are we using 
the good things in this world so that they contribute 
to our growth? Does our indulgence in a certain 
pleasure hinder our own or our neighbor’s progress | 
in the true life? Do not let us encourage a cramping | 
asceticism. One may innocently indulge in a pastime 
which another may enjoy in a wrong manner, and to 
his own injury. One may abuse a privilege which for 
another is an innocent pleasure. Ask ‘Is this thing 
absolutely and always wrong, or has it a right use?” 
It has been said that ‘‘ The highest test of a man’s 
bodily powers is the distance to which they can pro- 
ject the soul on its true course.” It is a duty to keep 
the body at its best ; it is a duty to keep the mind at 
its best, and to this end healthful amusement or rec- 
reation is as necessary as our food. Our amusement 
should tend to physical or mental growth, or to rest 
a tired body, or relax a weary brain. Time and 
experience frequently change our idea of what con- 
stitutes amusement. At one time we may have en- 
joyed a kind of humor or joke or game, or place of 
entertainment, which we have since outgrown. Per- 
haps we once enjoyed a pleasure which now seems 
wrong, either harming us directly or placing our ?nffu- 
ence upon the wrong side. Perhaps we are even now 
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taking part in some amusement which we need to 
think about more carefully. Arve we acting so that 


8 





‘“‘each to-morrow finds us farther than to-day ?”’ If we 


find our own standards to change, and that our ideal 


beckons us a little farther than it did yesterday, let us 
remember to exercise charity toward those whose 
ideas of amusement do not entirely accord with ours. 
How important for the parent not to place countless 
restrictions upon the growing child. Do not say “It 
is wrong to play that,” “It is wrong to go there,” 
without giving a reason, or allowing the child to find 
a reason. Keep the conscience tender, keep his con- 
fidence, and keep the little mind and heart set toa 
purpose of earnest living. Let him find that for every 
pleasure denied there is another and legitimate one in 
store (do not we older folk discover this?) and that 
life is just as pleasant as before. Let him learn above 
all, for he can so early do so, to look within for appro- 
val or condemnation for his doings,—‘‘ Fed from 
within with all the strength he needs.”’ 

Some one, writing on ‘The Christian in the 
World,” has said a word appropriate to our lesson: 

‘‘God made the world for his children and gave 
them all that is in it richly to enjoy. All 
life is ours, all material things, and all activities. 
They all belong to God’s children, who are to ascer- 
tain their right use, and so use them. The 
Christian is to learn how to discriminate between the 
right and wrong use of faculties, as between the right 
and wrong use of material things. He may not 
put the body above the soul. Rightly used 
and rightly interpreted, all material things and all 
human activities, praise Him.” 

In Browning’s ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’”’ a poem which 
may itself be fitly called “‘A Psalm of Life,’”’ the poet 
has expressed the essence of this lesson’s thought: 

‘* Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole.’ 
As the birds wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh now more than 


flesh helps soul!’’”’ 


INSTRUCTION ends in the school-room, but educa- 
tion ends only with life. And education is to unfold 
nature ; to strengthen good and conquer evil ; to give 
self-help ; to make a man.—Frederick W. Robertson. 


Tue vulgar mind fancies that judgment is implied 
chiefly in the capacity to censure ; and yet there is no 


| judgment so exquisite as that which knows properly 


how to approve. 

EVERY man is not so much a workman in the 
world as he is a suggestion of that he should be. 
Men walk as prophecies of the next age.—/merson. 


CHRISTIANITY is Divine power in our lives and 
souls, and over all is God, and the inspired teacher, 
Jesus Christ.—Chas. Lamb. 


Licut is here and colors surround us; but if we 
carried no light and no colors in our own eyes we 
should perceive none of those about us.—Goethe. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1868. 
A STATISTICAL STUDY. 

THE report annually made to London Yearly Meeting 

of the changes in membership of Friends in Great 

Britain affords some interesting points for study, and 

is not without value, we think, for Friends in this 

country. 

A suggestive fact is connected with its beginning. 
The report was first made in 1862, and the Society 
then showed a decline. This had been progressing, 
no doubt, for a considerable time, and it terminated 
when the reports began to be systematically made, and 
the Yearly Meeting and its subordinate meetings 
began to have a definite knowledge what the situation 
really was. The return for 1862 showed a nett loss 
of 18 members. But in the five years following, the 
period 1862-67, there was a nett increase of 84 mem- 
bers, and 613 ‘‘ attendance.” 

The tide turned, therefore, at that time. In 1862 
there were 13,844 members and 3,180 attenders; in 
1897 there were 16,854 members, and 7,470 attenders. 
In the former the gain approached 25 per cent., while 
in the latter—the source from which new members 
chiefly come, no doubt—there was an increase of 
nearly 135 per cent. 

The death-rate, and this compared with the birth- 
rate, is very interesting. In the five years 1867— 
1871 the average annual death-rate was 20.7 per 
thousand members, whereas it then fell in periods fol- 
lowing to 20, to 19, to 16.5, to 15.6, and in 1897 to 
15.3, which it is reasonably remarked is ‘‘as low as 
can be expected.”’ Exactly what is signified by this 
lower death-rate we do not find explained, but we 
suppose it means for one thing a larger proportion of 
young members of the Society. Where the mem- 
bers’ ages are beyond the average the death-rate is of 
course higher. 


The births, 
declined. 


however, of members have 


also 
In 1862-1866 the average annual number 
of birth-right members added was 268, and since it 
has steadily run down to 241, to 215, to 183, to 170, 
and now to 154, which is but 9.5 per thousand. In 
thirty-seven years the deaths of members have num- 
bered 9,682 and the births 7,815. 

The consequence of this is that the 
Society’s gains are made by convincement, and this 


obvious 


is making an important though very slow change in 


the body. “In 1862-6 more than twice as many 


individuals entered the Society by birth as came in by 
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convincement, as minors, or by reinstatement, taken 


together. In the returns of 1894-8 considerably 
more than twice as many were admitted by monthly 
meetings as were born into membership. Probably, 
up to the present time, birthright members form tl 
majority of the members of the Society of Friends in 
England, but in a few more years it will not be so. 
All these points are suggestive for our body of 
Friends. Unfortunately we have not until now devel- 
oped a complete system of orderly statistical reports. 
There has been a disposition rather to avoid than to 


obtain an exact knowledge of the Society’s condition. 


The action of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1897, 


however, directing returns of membership to be 


annually sent up, joined to the system prevailing in 
the other yearly meetings, will, it is to be hoped, 
improve the situation. 


BIRTHS. 


ATLEE.—At Riverton, N. J., Seventh month 27, 1898, 
to Joshua Woolston and Anna Biddle Atlee, a son, who is 
named Charles Biddle Atlee. 


BRICK.—At Medford, N. J., Eighth month 3, 1898, to 
Harry and Lorena M. Brick, a son, who is named Henry 
Russell Brick. 


MARRIAGES. 
PYLE—ATKINSON.—At Friends’ meeting-house, Upper 
Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., under the care of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Eighth month 17, 1898, Louis Ralph Pyle, 
of Newlin, Chester county, Pa., son of Jcseph H. and Sarah 
Pyle, and Mary, daughter of Albert and Phebe H. Atkinson, 
of Upper Dublin. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—Departed this life at her home in Mount 
Kisco, Seventh month 30, 1898, Phabe Carpenter, widow of 
Zopher Carpenter, in the 89th year of her age ; a member of 
Mount Kisco Meeting. 

This dear Friend had been an invalid for fourteen years, 
unable to walk without constant pain. During that time none 
knew her to murmur or complain. Very precious and in- 
structive is it to remember the bright example of her life. The 
kindness of her spirit shed its light upon all, without distinc- 
tion or respect of person, and in her conduct she was careful 
to observe the ‘‘Golden Rule’’ of doing unto others as she 
would be done unto. S. BG. 


HALLOWELL.—At Red Cliff, Colorado, Eighth month 
19, 1898, Franklin Hallowell, son of the late Yarnall and 
Mary A. Hallowell, of Abington, Montgomery county, Pa. ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

LEEDOM.—At Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 10, 1808, 
Silas J. Leedom, in the g5th year of his age. 

LONGSHORE.—Eighth month 19, 1898, Thomas Ellwood 
Longshore, in his 86th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PHILLIPS.—At the residence of her nephew, William 
Henry Price, in Baltimore county, Md., on 3d of Eighth 
month, 1898, Lydia Phillips, aged 70 years. 

She was a daughter of William and Ann Phillips, who 
with a large family moved from Nottingham to Upper Oxford 
Township, Chester county, Pa., about the year 1844, and 
that year were received by certificate members of Penn's 
Grove Meeting. 

Lydia continued a member there until her death, having 
resided continuously in the neighborhood except the few de- 
clining years of her life. She always maintained a deep in- 





terest in the meeting and its members, which was reciprocated 
by the love they bore for her. 

She was always a welcome guest and helper on festive 

casions ; and “‘ Aunt Lydia,’’ as she was generally called, 
was a ready, sympathizing friend and aid in times. of sickness 
and death. She never gave way to anger or censure, but 
always looked upon the bright side of life, professing little but 
practiced the Christian virtues, which brought to her peace, 
happiness, and contentment. 

She realized many months before her close that her bodily 
powers were gradually giving way, and although suffering 
much at times, she retained her calm and peaceful spirit to 
the last and enjoyed the company of her friends. 

She awaited the change with patience and resignation and 
would frequently say, ‘‘ but a little longer.’’ 

Her remains were taken to Penn's Grove for interment, 
where a solemn meeting was held and testimony borne to her 
worth and character ; but the feeling was expressed that she 
needed no praise, as her enconium was written upon the 
hearts of the people, and her good influence would expand 
as the ripples caused by the dropping of a pebble in the quiet 
water of the sea. 

She was a sister of the late Mary R. Parker, of Tacoma, 
Washington, who passed away but a few days before. 

S. H. B. 

PYOTT.—In Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 10, 1808, 
Susan, widow of George Pyott, in the 85th year of her age. 

She had been an invalid for several years and deprived of 
mingling with her friends, except those who came to her 
home ; but always manifested an interest in the Society, of 
which she was a birthright member, and was often heard to 
say as Friends were leaving her house to go to meeting, ‘‘ I 
wish I could go with you.’’ 

Interment was made on the 15th, at Friends’ burying- 
ground, at Plymouth. * 


TRUMP.—At the residence of his brother-in-law, Frank 
E. Chesterman, Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 16, 1808, 
David Furman, son of Magaret F. and the late Watson M. 


Trump, in his 25th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WHITE. -In Mount Holly, N. J., Eighth month 15, 
1898, Beulah Sansom White, wife of Barclay White, and 


daughter of James and Elizabeth S. Shreve, in the 84th year 
of her age. 


ANNA M. GREEN. 

Anna M. Green, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, wife of James B. Green, formerly of Quakertown, Pa., 
and daughter of the late William S. and Ann L. Stokes 
Emley, of near Bordentown, N. J., died Fifth-day, Eighth 
month I1, in her 65th year. She was fora long time super- 
intendent of Friends’ Mission Sewing School, and in recent 
years energetically and conscientiously engaged in the Chil- 
dren's Country Week Association, even up to the time of her 
last illness. She was also actively interested in the Woman's 
Health Protective Association, and other philanthropic work. 

She anticipated attending the Richmond Conferences, but 
‘*Man proposes, God disposes,’’ and He saw meet to remove 
her to the higher life, which, as the Apostle says, is ‘‘ far 
better.’’ 

She leaves her husband and two sons, W. Chapman 
Green, of Denver, Col., and S. Walter Green, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Of the many acceptable testimonials to her memory, these 
words seemed most fitting : ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my children ye have done it untome.”’ 
And again, ‘‘She hath done what she could. Verily I 
say unto you, wheresoever the Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.”’ ss 


LovE never contracts its circles; they widen by 
as fixed and sure a law as those around a pebble cast 
into still water.—/. R. Lowell. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting held at Lincoln, Va., 
Eighth month 13, 14and 15, we feel was an interesting 
and profitable occasion. A wash-out near Washing- 
ton prevented attendance by Friends coming by rail 
from the East in time for the meeting of ministers 
and elders on Seventh-day, but those from the 
Shenandoah Valley crossed the river at Snicker’s 
Gap, in the face of some risk, among them the vener- 
able Samuel L. Pidgeon. Martha S. Townsend, of 
Baltimore, who had come on Sixth-day, was with us 
to edification. We held our First-day School in the 
hour before the assembly for worship First-day morn- 
ing, and think it better to do so than to drop this 
exercise on these occasions when a mutual advantage 
should result to us and to our visiting friends from 
their participation. The work of the ministry, when 
the house was occupied by a large and decorous 
assembly for worship on this day, devolved on our 
home ministers, Jesse Hoge and Phineas I. Nichols, 
and the Friend from Baltimore. The writer was 
impressed that the gospel of Jesus was presented in 
simplicity and clearness, so that many not Friends 
went away saying, ‘“‘ we endorse that as the truth.” 

On Second-day, the meeting was satisfactory in 
numbers present, although a camp meeting was in 
progress not many miles from Lincoln. The speakers 
of the day before, also Edward B. Rawson and Milton 
Schooley taking part in ministry. Again it seemed 
our meeting was a profitable one. The business 
session, held after a recess for lunch, was mainly 
devoted to inquiry into the state of the Society. 
Third-day morning was held our First-day School 
Union, all the Quarterly Meetings were represented 
by delegates. Valuable papers were read by Sarah 
Troth, of Wood-lawn ; S. Elizabeth Nichols, of Goose 
Creek (Lincoln); Cassie Pidgeon, of Hopewell; and 
Mary F. Steer, of Waterford. They were of a most 
practical character, bearing on the successful conduct 
of schools and classes. Discussion of the papers or 
of their subjects was well sustained and spirited ; it 
was altogether the most enthusiastic union yet held 
in this Quarterly Meeting. 


7 


David W. Branson and wife, Ann B. Branson, 
obtained a minute from Hopewell Meeting, endorsed 
by our Quarterly Meeting, with the purpose of religious 
service in the limits of the Western Yearly Meeting, 
attending the Conference on their way. 

Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM ELIZABETH POWELL BOND.—IIL. 
Keswick, ENGLAND, Eighth month 2. 
A very kind invitation from the Wilsons, long-time 
friends and co-workers of my brother and sister, took 
us on Seventh-day, Seventh month 23, to their hos- 
pitable home on Osgathorpe Hill, overlooking the oft 
smoke-shrouded city of Sheffield. This noble home 
has already been written of in the INTELLIGENCER. In 
our afternoon drive with Mrs. Wilson it was a pleas- 
ant surprise to pass through the little village of 
Ecclesfield, for many years the home, and now the 
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burial-place of Mrs. Gatty, among whose writings for 
children are the beautiful “‘ Parables of Nature.’’ It 
may be that she will be known to a larger number as 
the mother of Mrs. Ewing, the author of ‘“ Jack-a- 
Napes,”’ and ‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dove Cot,” and 
‘* Mary’s Meadow’’—the charming little story that 
really set going a society in England to promote the 
beautifying of the highways by planting honeysuckle 
and “‘ Travelers’ Joy,”’ and other flowers. Mr. Gatty, 
now aged and somewhat infirm, has been the vicar of 
Ecclesfield since 18 36. 

While we were pausing at the grave, the vicar'’s 
present wife came to renew the flowers kept there in 
memory of this most dear flower-lover, and seeing our 
interest she said very cordially, ‘‘ you must come into 
the garden, and see the old rectory, while I get the 
church keys to show you the memorial windows to 
Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Ewing.”’ It was a pleasure, in- 
deed, to look upon the picturesque, vine-covered rec- 
tory, in the midst of a wealth of blossoms, all hal- 
lowed as they were by a feeling of personal affection 
for the lovely souls so closely associated with them. 
As we passed into the garden from the church-yard, 
our attention was directed to the garden wall, in which 
were placed several tablets in memory of the pet dogs 
and birds of the Gatty children, always tender toward 
their ‘little brothers and sisters’? among the dumb 
animals. The aged vicar himself joined us in the 
venerable church. The memorial windows are beau- 
tiful. The window to Mrs. Gatty has representations 
of four of the parables of Jesus. There is a tablet 


also, bearing this inscription: “In memory of Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. Alfred Gatty, D. D., Vicar of 
Ecclesfield, who died the 4th day of October, 1873. 
This tablet was erected by more than a thousand 
children, as a token of love and gratitude for the many 


books she wrote for them. 


Children arise up and 
call her blessed.”’ 

Juliana Horatio Ewing died the evening before 
“‘ Ascension Day,”’ and this is made the theme of her 
window, one of the kneeling figures being a portrait 
of herself. Few writers for the young have touched 
sweeter, purer notes than this mother and daughter, 
whose memory I delight to honor. 

[he journey to Keswick, by the Midland road, 
lay through very picturesque scenery, like that of 
Derbyshire. Indeed, the “line’’ runs through the 
most mountainous district of England, and for some 
years it was thought that engineering science could 
not cope with the difficulties of the situation. Finally, 
however, the undertaking was accomplished, at a cost, 


for seventy miles, of fifteen million dollars. Through 


a part of this route we missed the hedges that over | 


most of England separate the fields, and contribute 
much to the greenness of the country. In some sec- 
tions, as about Sheffield, stones abound, and there, 
stone walls do duty, as more economical of the land 
than hedges. They are very shapely stone walls. 
Stone houses are through all this region; and the 
quaint little old dwellings one sees in the villages are 
roofed with thick slabs of slate. We arrived in Kes- 
wick in bright, afternoon sunshine on the 25th, and | 
for a week the sunny weather was scarcely inter- 








rupted. We have stored up memories of inexpressi 
ble beauties. Our temporary home for a two weeks’ 
stay in one place gives the tourist a very settled fee! 
ing—looks across the greenest slope and most velvety 
turf to the mountains that partly encircle the Derwent 
water. A short walk, with a very sharp climb at th 

end, takes us to Castle Head, which commands on 

of the loveliest pictures in all England. Five hun 

dred feet below lies Derwent water, a jewel in mountai 

setting. Last year this picture was seen from unde: 
an umbrella through the gentle rain so characteristic 
of this region and at this moment falling ; but the 
week of sunny days just past has revealed its morning 
glories, and its evening splendors with the sun sink 

ing—a ball of fire behind Causey Pike just before the 
great round moon rose from Walla Crag. If we turn 
our eyes from this scene of beauty, it is to look upon 
majestic Skiddaw, whose deeply seamed side is daily 
glowing more and more with the opening heather. 

Glorious as are the mountains and lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, it is their associations 
with men and women that give them an undying in- 
terest. Southey and Coleridge and Shelley have 
lived in Keswick, and Wordsworth and Lamb and 
Gray and Christopher North have been their guests. 
It has been a pleasant surprise to find that our Field 
House is only a few doors away from the 3 Derwent- 
water Place, in which met in 1858 William Smith and 
Lucy Cumming, he the author of ‘ Thorndale,’”’ and 
‘*Gravenhurst,”’ she the German translator, the story 
of whose beautiful life together has been told by 
George Merriam, of Springfield, “Mass. For nearly 
ten years they spent a part of each year in this neigh- 
borhood, occupied with their literary work; then his 
work was ended. Their memory would hallow any 
place they had lived in ; it is sweet to think of the joy 
they had together amid these beauties. 

One of the sunny afternoons found us making our 
way along Penrith Road, and up and up to the Druid 
Circle, which is interesting for the thirty-eight mys- 
terious stones with a small enclosed circle of ten 
stones,—not so large as those at Stonehenge, but 
similar in appearance. After the stones have been 
examined, there is the larger view, from Skiddaw to 
the Helvellyn range, with mountain tops nearly all 
the way between,—a glorious picture. The walk was 
broken by a slight divergence from the Penrith Road 
at Chestnut Hill, to pause at the Cottage to which the 
boy Shelley brought his wife, and where they re- 
mained some months, until Gideon Dare, who owned 
the cottage and occupied a part of it, took alarm at 
Shelley’s experiments in chemistry and asked him to 
“suit himself elsewhere.”’ 

It is a rambling old cottage, climbing the hill so 
that the roof is at three separate heights, and the 
stone-floored kitchen is below the level of the road, 
but at the back is a charming garden into which the 
little parlor opens; and again, the view toward 
Skiddaw, the majestic. The present occupant of the 
Shelley portion is a granddaughter of old Gideon 
Dare, most cordial in her welcome to American 
guests, as she has herself lived in Canada. She 
points with pride to a great elm at the bottom of the 





and Coleridge and 
She regretted that 


garden, under which Southey 
Shelley have taken tea together. 
her kettle was not boiling for the cup of tea so 
essential to English hospitality, and instead, gave us 
roses and pansies from ‘“ Shelley’s garden.” 
own kindness was a very pleasant factor in that in- 
teresting call. 

Seventh-day, the 30th, proved a perfect day for 
the little trip we had promised ourselves to Cocker- 
mouth, only a half hour away from Keswick by rail- 
road. Here Wordsworth ‘was born and lived (in a 
very substantial house on the main street), until he 
went away to the Hawkshead School at nine. The 
special interest for the visitor is the garden behind the 
house, with its terrace walk, of which Wordsworth 
writes in “The Prelude.” Just beyond the terrace 
flows the Derwent. The privet hedge that borders 
the terrace on the riverside was descended from the 
Wordsworth days; but trees have been planted since. 
This, he has said, was their favorite playground. 
“The terrace wall, a low one, was covered with 
closely-clipt privet and roses, which gave an almost 
impervious shelter to birds who built their nests 
there.’ A large linden tree now shades the windows 
of the chamber in which he was born. The Cocker- 
mouth Castle, now in part a ruin, and a picturesque 
feature from many points, in 1568 opened its gates 
to Mary Queen of Scots. All-Saints’ Church, with 
its very tall steeple has replaced the old “ steeple- 
house” of which George Fox wrote, ‘‘ On First-day 
I went to the steeple-house at Cockermouth, where 
priest Larkham lived. When he had done, I began 
to speak, and the people began to be very rude; but 
the soldiers told them we had broken no law, and 
they became quiet. When I had done I 
went about two miles to another great steeple-house 
of John Wilkinson’s, called Brigham, where the 
people, having been at the other meeting, were 
mightily affected, and would have put my horse into 
the steeple-house yard; but I said, ‘ No, the priest 
claims that; take him to aninn.’”’ We passed this 
venerable church in Brigham, whose walls are evi- 
dently unchanged from the days in which George Fox 
_spoke within them; and we entered the open door, 


and paused to think of the significance of that far | 


away ministry. The railroad approach to Cocker- 
mouth gives the impression of a very uninteresting 
town; but our drive upon the hills about, gave us 
glimpses of many beautitul homes, and new views of 
the mountains with which we are getting to feel quite 
familiar. One point in our pilgrimage over the hills 
was Egglesfield, the birthplace of John Dalton, the 
Friend, one of England’s greatest chemists. The 
interesting story of his life has, I think, been related 
by Prof. Beardsley to the students of Swarthmore. 
We passed through a very narrow lane, and a sudden 
turn brought us to the humblest three-windowed 
cottage with a white-washed porch. Canon Rawn- 
sley of Keswick, writes in his most interesting book 
on the Literary Associations of the English Lakes, 
‘““We go forward now with a devout prayer that 


whoever owns that cottage will keep it in good order 


and add some simply inscribed stone above the door, 
giving the great chemist’s date of birth and death for 
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the information of wayfarers. For Dalton is a name 
of which Cumberland must ever be proud.” Since 


this was written, Canon Rawnsley, who does what he 
can to keep green the memory of those whose lives 
have honored the Lake Country, has himself had the 
memorial tablet placed above the cottage door. 
ELIZABETH PoWELL Bonp. 


WAS THE WAR UNAVOIDABLE? 
To the Editor of the Outlook : 
THOsE who undertake to justify the attack made upon 
Spain by this country proceed usually upon the 
ground that ‘the war was unavoidable,” that only 
force, and force used at that time, could bring Spain 
to end her ill-treatment of Cuba. 

Now if everything else should be conceded—the 
consistency of war with Christianity, the imperative 
claim of Cuba upon American sympathy and help, the 
likelihood that less misery would be inflicted by war 
than by the avoidance of war—still there remains that 
question which will not be summarily dismissed, and 
which as a historical question will long remain, [Vas 
war unavoidable? Jas it compulsory upon us 
at the time we struck ? 

1. I cannot, of course, review here all the evi- 
dence on this point, and will avoid extended argu- 
ment. For myself, I was convinced, and so remain, 
that even from the standpoint of those who think 
fighting may be a Christian action, the war begun by 
us, at the time we began it, was ethically premature, 
and therefore unjustified. All the facts of the situa- 
tion in the middle of April led up to this conclusion, 
and an admirable summary of them was presented in 
the speech of Senator White, of California, in the 
Senate, in opposition to the war resolutions. In the 
events which followed the speech was lost sight of, 
but the facts cited in it remain, and the Senator's re- 
view of them is part of the public record. Briefly 


| stated, they showed. that the pressure of this country 


had brought from Spain, step by step, concessions 
concerning Cuba, and that the reasonable expectation 
of further concessions still existed. It has been com- 
mon to deny, I know, that Spain had yielded, or 
would yield, to our demands, but such denial has 
been futile and valueless because it was open, always, 
to the simple statement of the facts to the contrary— 


| those facts which Senator White stated and reviewed. 


2. It is further true, I believe, and known to 
many, that President McKinley was not ready to 
begin war, at the time Congress forced his hand, and 
that he thought war still avoidable, consistently with 
the “ honor ”’ of the nation, and with its duty asa hu- 
mane neighbor of Cuba. The war was begun, not 
upon his initiative, but by the yielding of this—un- 
happily—to the control of Congress. As the director 
of the nation’s diplomacy he knew best whether the 
end of peaceable pressure had been reached, and he 
thought it had not. 

3. Itis further true, I believe, and known to many, 


| that our Minister to Spain, General Woodford, upon 


his return to this country from Madrid, was of the 
opinion that diplomatic pressure, if it could have been 


| permitted to be further employed, would have effected 
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the end sought by the United States—the relief of 
Cuba, politically and industrially, from the rule of 
Spain. 

4. It is undoubtedly true—pathetically so—that 
Spain was not expecting war. She knew it was 
threatened, but her governing classes expected to 
concede what would avoid it. No other judgment is 
consistent with the known facts of her feeble and un- 
prepared condition. We had but to resolutely insist, 
and she must have yielded, and this she knew. 

In the face of these facts, a part only of the case, 
the assertion that the war could not be avoided is an 
assertion only, and affords no standing ground for the 
fabric of justification which is attempted to be placed 
upon it. Howarp M. JENKINS. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 12. 


Y. M. LETTER TO DISTANT FRIENDS. 


lhe letter to Isolated Friends, sent out by direction of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at its last session, is given below 


Each copy was 
autographically signed by the Clerks 


DEAR FRIEND : While convened in our annual meet- 
ing, our attention has been feelingly directed toward 
those of our members who reside in distant localities, 
isolated in a measure from their former Friendly and 
religious associations, and the attendant privilege of 
frequent mingling with kindred minds. 

Our desire is that those who are thus isolated may 
feel that they are held in loving remembrance, and that 
though far removed from established Friends’ meet- 


ings, they may frequently seek opportunities for quiet 


communion with our ever-present Heavenly Father, 
and thus remain true to the fundamental principles of 
our Society. 

We are conscious that distances of earth cannot re- 
move us from the Divine Presence and Guide, neither 
can time or space in life efface the love of friend for 
friend. While we miss the influence of your presence 
and aid here, we remember there are other fields of 
labor, and that devout persons locating new homes 
with new surroundings, in broadening lands, have 
special opportunities, under Divine direction, to ex- 
tend the lines of religious thought, purity of action, 
and holy life; and to further spread the Christian prin- 
ciples of righteousness and peace, to the honor and 
glory of God. 

Those who feel it a privilege and favor to be visited 
by ministering Friends, and to have such Friends ap- 
point meetings in their neighborhood, should com- 
municate this fact to the correspondent named herein, 
that way may open for visits of this character. 

It is also our desire that FrreNDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL and Scattered Seeds should be sent to 
such as feel an interest in their contents and are not 
themselves able to subscribe for these papers. 

We earnestly request all our isolated Friends to 
write at least once a year to the Monthly Meeting of 
which they are members, being particular to inform it 
promptly of any change in their addresses, for the 
home meeting feels a deep interest in the present and 
eternal welfare of its children. 

It will be to us a source of gratification, if an early 
acknowledgment of this letter expressing our Chris- 
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tian fellowship, is sent to our correspondent, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, New Hope, Bucks County, Pa. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held in Philadelphia, by adjourn- 
ments from the oth of Fifth month to the 13th of the 
same, inclusive, 1808. EMMoOR ROBERTS, 

SARAH GRISCOM, 
Clerks. 


ANOTHER REPLY. 

Your loving epistle has been received, and in ac- 
cordance with the request expressed therein, I, the 
head of the family, reply thereto. I feel frequently 
that the struggle with the powers of darkness has al- 
most destroyed the Quaker in me; but when I have re 
covered from the temporary weakness, I know that the 
principle of God in man is stronger in me than at the 
outset of the battle. If that principle should have to 
be abandoned by me, I should be without hope. 

I am not of the sanguine ones; there appears to be 
much reason for discouragement; there is so much 
wickedness; so much of wrong and falsehood in high 
places and in low, that in viewing this I often become 
despondent. The departure from primitive simplicity 
in our ways of living is destroying spirituality, and 
Friends along with the rest of mankind are becoming 
engulfed and overwhelmed in the mad whirlpool of 
wicked strife, ambition and sensuality. Quakers there 
will always be, however, while men exist on earth. We 
must not imagine that Penn, Fox, and Barclay were 
the first Friends. Many of the Huguenots, the Hus- 
sites, the Mennonites, the Nestorian Greeks, Marcus 
Aurelius, Socrates, Gautama Buddha, and going back 
still farther, Zoroaster and the old Aryans and Meso- 
potamians were all pretty good Quakers,—to say noth- 
ing of the Hebrews, a branch of the Aryans,—and be- 
Isaiah, and most of the He- 
brew religionists taught the doctrine, “I will put my 
laws into their mind and write them in their hearts.” 
* They shall not teach every man his neighbor, saying, 
Know the Lord; for all shall know me from the least 
to the greatest.” Priestcraft, busy in building up 
profitable systems, has always ignored this principle ; 
and Quakerism has lost greatly in recently abandoning 
its opposition to priestcraft. ... 1 think that the mis- 
sion of Christ and Quakerism has not yet been ful- 
filled ; and I do fear that, although professing to be so, 
many of us are not the Children of Light. We are 
not even living up to the law “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

I did not intend to run on thus when I sat down to 
write an answer to your letter; but feeling a sympa- 
thetic glow at receiving it, I could not resist the in- 
clination of expressing these views. We, this family, 
can be nothing else religiously than Friends; for a 
straight line of ancestry from Penn’s time to the pres- 
ent, shows no break in our Quakerism. Not that I 
would be a Friend for this reason. If I believed Quak- 
erism wrong I would renounce it; but believing it 
right, I shall stand or fall, no matter what, even if I 
should be the last Quaker in the world, by the glorious 
declaration, “ I and my Father are one.” 


lievers in the one God. 
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We are all members of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends (New Jersey); our little daughter, now in her 
twelfth year, born at Sioux City, lowa, having been 
placed as a member upon the records, by Salem 
Friends. I will conclude by hoping that we may cling 
to the doctrines of the ancients and maintain the Fath- 
erhood of God, and the brotherhood of man. 


C. H.R. 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI FUND. 
WE have received the following further contributions to the 
Fund in aid of the persecuted Doukhobortsi : 
A Friend, Philad’‘a, (through Friends’ Book 
MeOOCmMOn), 2 6 i ks 
H. T. P., Squirrel Inn, N. Y. 
A Friend, Woodbrook, Md., 


Previously acknowledged, 


Total, Nat a aes eee 
(Forwarded to Isaac Sharp, Treasurer, 
Eighth month 19, inclusive, $81.25.) 


London, up to 


Conferences, Associations, 


Etc. 


FLEMING, PA.—Our Association was held at the usual time, 
the first First-day of each month, on Sixth month sth. As 
our president and vice-president were not present, Bertha K. 
Cleaver was appointed for the day. She opened the meeting 
by reading a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ Be Cheerful.’’ ‘‘ The 
Wounded Kerlew"’ was the title of an: interesting selection 
read by Sue Underwood. Mary J. Fisher and others gave 
some history concerning the saying, ‘‘ Repent in sackcloth 
and ashes.’’ Myra Underwood read a beautiful poem of 
Whittier, ‘‘ The Angel of Patience.’’ 

A brief history concerning the character of Ruth was 
given by Chapman Underwood. Florence N, Cleaver read a 
short account of the interesting life of George Fox. 

‘‘The present war is considered one of humanity ; is it 
justifiable ?’’ was the question referred to Nancy M. Fisher. 
In her absence, Mary J. Fisher read an excellent paper upon 
the subject. General remarks followed, which were very in 
teresting and instructive. After program-reading the Asso- 
ciation closed in silence. 

Owing to a death in our midst, our next meeting was not 
held until Eighth month 7. The opening was made in 
silence, after which the president read the 12th Psalm. After 
reading the minutes of the previous meeting Mary J. Fisher 
read the 12th chapter of Romans. Sue Underwood read an 
interesting account of the life of Mary Prior. Nancy M. 
Fisher opened the subject for discussion, ‘‘ Is it possible for 
Friends to imbibe the war spirit ?’’ In which Sarah R. Fisher, 
Anna M. Underwood, and Jennie Fisher joined. Anna M. 
Underwood's subject concerning the Friends of the South 
was deferred until later. Bertha K. Cleaver read a paper on 
the lives of Coleridge and Southey. Chapman Underwood 
read a selection with a splendid moral, entitled ‘‘A Little 
Lesson.’’ After prayer by Mary J. Fisher the program was 
read for next meeting. The meeting closed in silence. 

FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


THE return of our gallant army from Santiago, worn with 
fatigue and wasted with fever will raise the question, Are we 
willing to pay such a price, multiplied several times, to carry 
on a war with Spaniards and native savages in the Philippine 
Islands ?>—Christian Register. 


THE arc-light is being tried in locomotive headlights. 
This constitutes a true search-light. On one road in the West 
the current is derived from a dynamo which is actuated by a 
steam turbine. It is thought that the powerful light may be 
utilized as a means of signalling from the engine to stations 
far in advance. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BacoN ACADEMY, Woopstown, N. j.,— Friends’ school 
at Woodstown, N. J., known as Bacon Academy, will open 
Ninth month 5, with the same teachers as last year,—Belle 
W. Hannum as Principal, Helen G. Borton, assistant, Rachel 
L. Moore, in charge of the Kindergarten Department. It is 
pleasantly located on Main street, and within five minutes’ 
walk from the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad, making it 
convenient for the attendance of day pupils living along the 
line of road. Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained 
when desired. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION.—Quite a breeze has been created 
in France by the recent utterances of Jules Lemaitre, a critic 
of considerable reputation, against what he considers the bad 
methods of education now in vogue in that country. The 
young men of France, he says, are required to spend eight or 
ten years in acquiring Latin, which they never learn to know 
well, and Greek, which they never learn at all. These 
languages, moreover, he holds, even if thoroughly mastered, 
would be of little value in equipping them for the wholesome 
struggles of life. It is probable, he admits, that instruction 
in the dead languages and literatures has something in it 
which elevates the mind and formstaste andstyle. But ‘‘ itis 
incontestable that this effect is produced on no more than one- 
tenth of our youth ; and I fear it is an absurdity to exact of all 
something which can benefit only so small a minority.’’ The 
critic himself regrets the years he spent on classical studies. 
They have not helped him, he says, while they have pre- 
vented him from learning English and German, the modern 
languages which all educated men ought to know. The 
schools of his youth, moreover, provided no facilities for 
physical training. 

Needless to say, these utterances have elicited numerous 
criticisms, the main arguments in reply, being, first, that the 
study of ancient languages is a mental discipline of high 
efficiency, and second, that contact with the admitted beauties 
of the classic literatures inspires a liberal culture of priceless 
value. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.—Among the addresses at the 
last annual convocation of the University of New York was 
one that urged that greater attention and more study should 
be given to the English language and literature. ‘‘ We apply 
the methods of ancient pagan rather than modern Christian 
literature. We need not be afraid to compare England with 
Greece, Shakespeare with A:schylus.’’ Further, ‘‘ the teacher 
must inspire in the pupil a delight in his subjects. He should 
encourage love for poems like those of Tennyson, which 
should be learned ‘by heart’ literally. He should rehearse 
their stories with pathos, he should win others, overflow, in- 
spire enthusiasm, yet withal be able to give sound reasons for 
his love and admiration.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS IN THE ‘‘ ATLANTIC.’’—Forthcom- 
ing numbers of the Atlantic Monthly will be of particular inter- 
est toeducators. Prof. Wm. James, of Harvard, will contribute 
a series of six papers dealing thoroughly, with most apt illus- 
tration, with the relation of psychology to the art and practice 
of teaching. On the practical side of education a paper will 
be prepared by L. B. R. Briggs, Dean of Harvard College, 
who will deal particularly with the disciplinary function of 
colleges and the home relations of students. 


New COMMERCIAL CourSE.—The Central High School of 
Philadelphia has been enlarged by the addition of a Com- 
mercial Department, under the charge of a special Professor 
of industrial history and political economy. Out of a total of 
about 1,400 students, it is expected that 240 will pursue the 
commercial course. 


NEGROES’ ‘‘ NEw MApness.’’—Under the title of ‘‘ Our 
New Madness,’’ the negro poet Paul Laurence Dunbar writes 
to the /ndependent ,a protest against the idea that the negro 
should seek only manual education. He does not counsel, 
however, a return to ‘‘that first enthusiasm for classic and 
professional learning.”’ 
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WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


New York Sun. 


THE statement has appeared that nearly one-fifth of 


the students at Swiss universities are women. _Inves- 
tigation shows that this statement, if not entirely 
exact, is nearly so, and that the proportion of women 
students at Swiss colleges (the standard of education 
in Switzerland is very high) is larger than in other 
Kuropean countries. There were, by the last pub- 
lished bulletin, at the seven Swiss universities, Basel, 
Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Freiburg, and Neu- 
chatel, 3,143 matriculated students. Of this number 
554 were women, which is less than one-fifth, but 
more than one-sixth of the total, and the fact is to be 
considered that of the whole number of students in 
Swiss colleges 368 are pursuing a course in theology 


and 585 in law, the majority of women students, of 


course, taking medicine or philosophy — In the con- 
sideration of the university statistics of Switzerland 
the fact is to be remembered that very nearly one- 
half of the students in the mountain republic are 
foreigners—1,427 of the 3,143 coming from Russia, 
England, and Germany. 

In Russia, from recent reports, it would seem that 
in respect of higher education, more and better recog- 
nition is given to female students than in some other 
countries in which the standard of education is higher. 
In the primary schools of Russia the proportion of 
girls to boys is about 12 to 30, but in what is known 
as the Ladies’ University at St. Petersburg there are 
female students, in the girls’ institute or high 
schools of Russia 8,000, and in the girls’ gymnasium 


56 


70,000—2,000 more than the number of young men 
at the corresponding schools. 

In some of the medical colleges in England and 
Scotland female students are admitted, and there are 
besides several university colleges for women—New- 
ham College, Cambridge, with 166 students ; Girton 
College, Cambridge, with 108 students, and Lady 
Margaret and Somerville halls, Oxford, the former 
with 48 students and the latter with 71. There is a 
college of women in London with 192 students, and 
another in Edinburgh. The Royal Holloway College 
at Egham, has 111 students. 

In Denmark, in which primary instruction has 
been compulsory for more than eighty years, and 


illiteracy is practically unknown, the University of | 


Copenhagen, now more than 400 years old, admits 
women on equal terms with men to all branches 
except theology. There are 1,300 students in the 
University of Copenhagen. In respect to the higher 


education of women, however, Switzerland may be 
said to be a pioneer among European countries, and 
its advance in this particular is due very largely to 
the fact that political conditions have favored it. 


Switzerland is bounded by four countries frequently 
at war with one another, but all of them accepting 
and generally respecting Switzerland's claim to be 
neutral territory. It has long been the favorite place 
of asylum for political refugees from other countries, 
some of them teachers and others taking up as their 
only means of livelihood the instruction of others. 
Under, these circumstances, the universities of Switz- 
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erland, recruited very largely among students from 
other countries, have not been hampered by condi- 
tions which exist elsewhere, and to this explanation 
is due probably the fact that the number of female 
students in Switzerland is so large. 


From The Independent, New York 

THE ARMY “CANTEEN.” 
BY L. W. MUNHALL. 
[ ENLISTED in the United States Army early in 1862, 
and served in the ranks for nearly two years, a part of 
the time as color-bearer of my regiment, and then for 
nearly a year as adjutant. My regiment was at the 
front from first to finish, taking part in twenty-five en- 
gagements. I was not absent from my regiment dur- 
ing the entire period of its service. I recently spent 
some time at Tampa, Fla., preaching for the soldiers. 
I mention these facts that the reader may know that I 
write from experience and observation and not theory 
alone. 

I presume your readers understand that the army 
canteen is the army sutlery of the Civil War with a sa- 
loon attachment, and is authorized by the War Depart- 
ment. The saloon part of the canteen is wholly bad, 
because, first, the money spent there can be put to bet- 
ter use. Oftentimes the man who spends it has kin- 
dred at home who are measurably or wholly dependent 
upon him for support; but if not, it were better every 
way, as all must allow, that he send it home for his 
own subsequent use. 

Second. It is a source of temptation to men who, 
for one reason or another, are easily enticed into prac- 
tices that are immoral, unlawful and injurious. 

Two regiments at Tampa, occupying the same 
camp, received their pay the day before I visited them. 
These regiments are made up of about the same class 
of men, though from different States. One of them 
had a canteen, the other none. The regiment with a 
canteen had sixty-three men in the guard-house; the 
one without a canteen had one man in the guard-house, 
and he was there because he had patronized the can- 
teen of the other regiment. 

While at Tampa, one night, after conducting an 
evangelistic service, a young man called me aside and, 
with much emotion, told me he was an active member 
of an orthodox Christian church, but at the canteen 
had been influenced to drink a little; and while under 
the influence of the drink engaged in a game of cards, 
in which he had lost all the money the paymaster the 
day before had given him. He said: “ It would break 
mother’s heart if she knew of it, and I am humiliated 
more than I can possibly tell you.” 
of counsel and encouragement. 

Third. The men who patronize the canteen are 
never so fit for service as they would be if they did not. 
Of the two regiments above mentioned, at the time I 
visited them the one that had the canteen had forty- 
seven men in the hospital, while the regiment without 
a canteen had but three men in the hospital. 

My regiment during the Civil War spent nearly a 
year in Kentucky and more than twoyears in Tennessee 
and Georgia, in the very hardest kind of field service. 


I gave him words 
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While in the ranks I carried the largest and heaviest 
knapsack of any man in the regiment; and yet I never 
say the day I could not outmarch any man in the regi- 
ment who indulged at all in strong drink. Once, af- 
ter the hardest forced march the regiment ever made, 
mly nineteen men stacked arms, and not one of them 
a drinking man. During those three years I was never 
for one moment unfit for duty, and never answered a 
sick call, I doubt if there was a drinking man in my 
regiment that could truthfully say as much. 

Fourth. Men who patronize the canteen, in warm 
weather and climates especially, if wounded, are not 
nearly so likely to recover as those who do not. I do 
not know the exact percentage of difference, but it is 
largely against the canteen. 

| had a comrade the outside of whose little finger 
vas grazed by a minnie bullet, just drawing the blood. 
It caused his death. ‘‘ He was a drinking man,” said 
the surgeon who had him in charge, when asked, How 
could it be possible? Another comrade at Stone’s 
River, not a drinking man, was shot clear through the 
leit lung by an ounce bullet. He got well and joined 
his regiment in time for the battle of Chickamauga, in 
which engagement he had another ounce bullet shot 
through the same lung, within an inch of the track of 
the other bullet. He again got well and joined his 
command in time to engage in the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain, where he was shot through the right groin. 
He recovered, and joined his regiment in time to take 


part in the closing battles of the war, and is alive and 
well to-day, or was the last I heard of him. 

But some will say this is an extreme and extraor- 
dinary case. Granted! But does that signify that it 


does not support my position? No one ever heard of 
two cases the opposite of these, i.e., where a man in 
good health, and not a drinking man ever died from 
so slight a cause, and a drinking man got well and con- 
tinued for thirty or more years in good health after 
having been so severely wounded as the other party 
mentioned. 

Yes, it is true; the canteen is wholly bad. Not one 
good thing can be truthfully said for it. No ministry 
of good has it ever performed. It does not exist be- 
cause the men demand or need it, but because of the 
pernicious influence of the “ rum power ” in politics. 


THE hard-working class of women known as the purchas- 
ing agents, or commissioners, who gain a livelihood from the 
big stores through the orders they place with their customers, 
have béen classed as commercial brokers by the internal 
revenue authorities at Washington. They have also been 
assessed $20 each as such, and have decided to form an or- 
ganization to protect themselves. Their first action 
organization will be an effort to have the ruling revoked which 
causes them so much hardship. It is known that quite a 
number of them have been forced to give up their calling 
simply for the reason that they could not afford to pay the war 
tax.— Woman's Journal. 


THE most remarkable of all the extinct feline animals are 
those known to naturalists as the sabre-toothed cats or tigers, 
—a group comprising the greater part of all the fossil forms. 
They date back to the earliest times of which we know any- 
thing about the family in North America, and reach down to 
the time of man himself. 


after 





The Outlook, New York. 

Nor since the excitement caused a half century ago by 
the Tractarian Movement in England, and the seces- 
sions to Rome which grew out of it, has Protestant 
feeling in the Established Church as well as the Free 
Churches of that country been so profoundly stirred 
as now by the anti-Protestant length to which a con- 
siderable party of the Anglican clergy has gone. To 
our recent references to this we have now to add that 
a‘ Manifesto and Appeal”’ to the English people has 
just been issued by the “ Church Association,” which 
declares : 

“ Your children are being indoctrinated with lying 
superstitions, all intended to increase the power of the 
priest. Your wives and your daughters are being 
trained to come to the ‘new curate’ as the guide of 
their thoughts, feelings, and conduct. Your homes 
will henceforth be under the divided mastery of the 
‘ spiritual ’ director, who in the name of God issues his 
own commands to minds brought up in his Jesuitical 
training, and incapable as yet of judging between the 
true and the false.” 

With this reference to the re-establishment of the 
confessional it is remembered that the late Archbishop 
Tait in the House of Lords said of a book of directions 
for it, * The Priest in Absolution,” that 
person could read the book without regret, and it is a 
disgrace to the community that such a book should be 
circulated under the authority of clergymen of the 
Church of England.” But times have certainly 
changed since 1858, when Dr. Tait, as Bishop, re- 
voked the license of a curate for hearing confessions, 
because “ such a practice is calculated to bring scandal 
to the Church.” At present the Church Association 
asserts that “the Bishops select for their examining 


“no modest 


chaplains men who are themselves soaked in Romish 
superstitions,’ and “ are themselves the fountain and 
source of the corruption which is everywhere ferment- 
ing like leaven.”” We quote the foregoing as indica- 
tive of the intense feeling which has been roused with- 
in the Church itself, apparently with good reason. 
Canon Eyton says’: 

“ The great thing to be feared and resisted is the 
re-establishment of that spiritual tyranny which we de- 
liberately rejected at the Reformation, which rejection, 
many of us think, was the means of saving spiritual re- 
ligion in the English-speaking races. There have been 
only too many signs of such a revival in our own day. 

. . Romanism without the Pope is a form of religion 
more intolerable than Romanism with the Pope, and 
with the checks on individual caprice which the Papacy 
involves.” 

Mr. John Kensit is said to be organizing a band of 
Christian young men to itinerate through the country 
in pairs in the interests of Protestantism, like Wiclif’s 
“poor preachers” in the fourteenth century. The 
Protestant party declare that the strength of the Ro- 
manizing movement is in half a dozen secret societies 
among the clergy. One of these, “ The Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion,” exists for the purpose of admitting 
priests in Anglican orders (recently pronounced not 
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valid by Leo XIII.) to orders valid at Rome. Another, 
“The Order of the Holy Redeemer,” has a member 
who says that “no man should stay in the Church 
of England except to restore her ‘to her lost place, 
in humble, implicit, and unquestioning submission to 
the see of Peter and to the authority of our holy father 
the Pope.’”’ ‘“Stormy”’ is not too strong an epithet 
for the present situation, and the approach of the 
present conflict has long been foreseen. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DAYS ARE SLIPPING BY. 


[HE glad sweet days are slipping swiftly by : 
Dear days, that on Time's ocean grandly break ! 
What are we doing that for good will make 
Them fruitful? All about us thickly lie 
The duties, which we clearly may descry ; 
And which await our cheerful hands to take, 
It we are willing, for each other's sake, 
To toil and strive, with mark and calling high. 
If with endeavor patient, true, and strong, 
To these allotted tasks we daily bend, 
Lives better made will overflow with song, 
As gratitude and songful feelings blend ; 
While over all, with quiet, restful force, 
Will brood the blessing from the sacred Source. 
SETH T. WALTON. 
New Hope, Pa. 


WHAT GREAT GRANDMOTHER DID. 


Now, my little daughter standing 
By my chair, is oft demanding, 
‘Tell me, mother, what your grandmother used 
to do, 

Did she have much time for reading, 
Pauses heeding, 
And succeeding 
Well with music, draw, and paint on china too ?”’ 


‘No, my darling ! Grandma never 
Had the time for such endeavor, 
For she worked from morn until the setting sun, 
She would call the cows so early, 
Don't be surly! ‘ Daisy ! Curley !' 
And the milking then would speedily be done. 


‘She would strain the milk, and churn it, 
Make a cheese and deftly turn it ; 
Make soft soap, and brew the nicest currant 
wine, 
Dip the candles, nightly glowing, 
Little knowing, 
And bestowing 
Scarce a thought on what as future light would 
shine. 


‘Card and spin the wool, nor leave it 
Till she into cloth would weave it, 
And she raised her flax, and wove her linen fine, 
In a quilting she delighted, 
All invited. 
None were slighted ; 
Or a paring and husking-bee combine. 


‘She raised geese and plucked each feather, 
Cut cloth and sewed together 
Every strip, to make a home-made carpet gay ; 
And she knitted every stocking, 
Meanwhile rocking, 
Oh, ‘twas shocking 
All the work that woman went through in a day."’ 
—Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 
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RESOLVE. 

To keep my health! 

To do my work ! 

To live! 

To see to it I grow and gain and give! 

Never to look behind me for an hour ! 

To wait in weakness, and to walk in power. 

But always fronting onward to the light, 
Always and always fronting toward the right, 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray — 
On, with what strength I have! 

Back to the way ! 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


AUNT SALLY AND THE AMALEKITES. 
BY MARY E. BAMFORD. 


“T am going to kill them,” said I. 

“Who ?” inquired Nathan, looking shocked. 

“The Amalekites,” said I. 

“Who be they ?” inquired Nathan. And then I re- 
membered that he hadn’t been to church that day, ow- 
ing to toothache. 

So I just explained to him what the minister said. 
“You see, he preached us a sermon about Saul, and 
those sinners the Amalekites that the Lord told him to 
‘utterly destroy,’ and about how Saul spared Agag and 
didn’t kill him. 

“ And the minister said that he was most afraid that 
some of us church folks were just like Saul, because we 
didn’t fight our Amalekites. Our sins were our Amal- 
ekites, you know, according to the minister, and he 
said that he was most afraid that instead of our killing 
them all, some of us didn’t even know where some of 
our Amalekites lived, and he was pretty sure that a 
good many of us let that biggest Amalekite, Agag, 
live. Well, those weren’t just the minister’s words, 
>ut that’s what he meant.” 

When I'd explained it all out to Nathan, he sat still 
a minute, and then he got up, laughing, and says he, 
* Well, Sally, you'll have a tough job killing old Agag, 
[ reckon.” 

Now, that made me angry, for I didn’t think I had 
any Agag to kill. I wasn’t certain but that there might 
be two or three of the common, not-much-account 
kind of Amalekites for me to fight with, but as for such 
a big fellow as Agag, I was mighty certain that I 
hadn’t any such. 

And so I spoke out sharp, and said I, “ Nathan 
Whitcome, some folks had better look at home.” 

‘“ That’s right where I’m looking,” said he. “Don’t 
the wife make the home ?” And then he went out. 

While I cleared off the dishes I felt vexed because 
I'd spoken sharp to Nathan, for he wasn’t a professor 
then, and I was, and yet, most days, he was a sight 
pleasanter-spoken than I. But then it was too aggra- 
vating to tell me to my face that I’d got to tussle with 
Agag, when I was sure that I hadn’t. 

When Monday morning came, first thing, if I 
didn’t find out I hadn’t a bit of soap in the house! It 
was dreadful trying ; for I’d got my boiler on, and was 
going to have my clothes out early. There wasn’t any- 
body but me to go for that soap, so I had to change my 
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dress and run down-town to the store, and by the time 
| got home again I was hot and vexed and tired. 
How in the world I forgot about that soap I don’t 
know, but I had had company on Saturday, and I sup- 
pose that put it out of my head. 

Well, Monday was a dreadful bad day. There was 
the hottest kind of a dry wind, and it blew dust, and I'd 
always noticed that that kind of a wind blew cross 
words out of my mouth too. 

The sheet I hung on the line would fall and get in 
the dirt, and the wind blew so that I couldn’t make 
the rake stand that I’d put under the clothes line to 
push it up. And the stove door didn’t shut the way I 
wanted it to, and I gave it a bang that most brought 
the stove down. And one of the children next door 
borrowed my broom, and I looked out in a minute and 
saw her sweeping away at some ashes and black stuff 
that were left from a fire they had had in the back 
yard. And that riled me more, for the broom was all 
black and wet ; but it did wash off easy enough. I’d 
left a room till Monday to be swept, and I did sweep 
it, in spite of the dust. And the wind blew right on 
my biggest fuchsia in the front garden and broke its 
stem off. And it was so hot that it was easier to be 
angry than not. 

And so at dinner, when the spoon to the apple 
sauce tumbled in, handle and all, I just couldn’t stand 
it, and I spluttered out, “ I never such such an abom- 
inable day in my life !” 

And Nathan looked at me, and all he said was, 
“Hum ! Amalekites dead yet ?” 

And I declare I was so taken back that I didn’t 
know what to say. Was “ getting angry ” an Amalek- 
ite ? 

Well, the next couple of weeks I watched myself 
and it just seemed to me that I never noticed before 
that I said so many sharp things or got angry so easy. 
And I found out other Amalekites, too, but none of 
them was so big as Agag—I mean temper. But there 
were lots of others, and one night I was quite discour- 
aged with myself, and I sat right down on the floor 
behind the churn, and I cried. Nathan came in and 
found me, and he made me tell him what the matter 
was. 

And I just sobbed out, “‘ It’s—them—Amalekites.” 

Then I told Nathan how I'd tried and tried, and 
failed worse and worse. And after I’d told him, Na- 
than sat still for a long time. 

And then he said, kind of bashful—for I suppose 
he remembered that I was a church member and he 
wasn’t, and it seemed queer to have the preaching 
come from his side—he said : “ Sally, I was looking 


that once the children of Israel went out to fight with 
Amalek, and the Lord wasn’t with them that day—I 
guess they'd forgot to do as He said about it—and so 
they got awfully whipped. And I—well—maybe— 
don’t you think that people who go to fight need the 
Lord to help them ?” And I do declare Nathan’s face 


was just as red as though he had been saying some; | 
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thing wicked. I suppose he felt queer to be preaching 
a regular orthodox sermon all of a sudden. 

Well, I tried to follow Nathan’s sermon after that, 
and I found the Lord could overcome Amalekites now 
just as well as He used to in those times. 

My little girl, Prissy, was six years old then. She 
had my temper, too. And I thought, maybe, If I’d 
begun to fight the Amalekites sooner, Prissy wouldn’t 
have heard me say so many things I ought not to, 
and she wouldn’t have got in the way of saying cross 
things herself. But I told her about them, and the 
child really began to try to fight, herself. It made me 
think about what the Bible says of the Lord’s “ war- 
ring with Amalek from generation to generation.” 

One day, some time after this, Nathan made an- 
other speech that surprised me. 

“ Sally,” said he, “ it isn’t fair for you to do all the 
fighting. And, if the Lord will help me, I’m going to 
look after my own Amalekites. I think it’s time.” 

That was years and years ago, but I’ll never forget 
how glad I was that day. Nathan and I are old folks 
now, but yesterday he said to me, “ Sally, I guess your 
Agag is dead, isn’t he ? I don’t see anything more of 
him.” 

And I looked up at Nathan, and, says I, “ He isn’t 
dead yet, Nathan, but I hope the day’s coming when 
he will be ‘hewed in pieces before the Lord.’ ’’— 
Selected. 


Co-Operation in England. 
Ir will perhaps surprise many Americans to learn of the foot- 
hold which coéperative societies have in England, and that 
the membership of the distributive stores represents one- 
seventh of the population of Great Britain. 


From a small 


beginning, these societies are now doing a business of $272,- 


000,000 per year. In ‘‘ Labor Copartnership,’’ a book just 
published by Harper & Brothers, New York, the author, W. D. 
Lloyd, writes with enthusiasm about the strides which labor 
copartnership has made in a few years, and his statistics 
prove that not only is the workman benefited in the money 
sense, but he is also raised physically and mentally, and has 
developed business ability and a capacity for handling large 
problems that has always been thought possible only to the 
chosen few. Where they have been chosen codirectors with 
practical business men, he says, they have not only easily 
held their own, but, in view of their practical training, their 
advice has been of the utmost value. 


Prayer as a Means of Defense. 
PRAYER is the quickest, safest, surest, and best means of 
defense against the assaults of the adversary. ‘‘Whena 
boy,’’ said a prominent member of a church, ‘‘I was much 
helped by Bishop Hanline, who visited at a house where | 
was. Taking me aside, the Bishop said: ‘ When in trouble, 


my boy, kneel down and ask for God's help ; but never climb 


. : , . | over the fence into the devil's ground, and then kneel down 
up them Amalekites in the Bible the other day, hearing | and ask help. 


you talk about them, and I found a place where it said | said he, ‘‘I have thought every day of my life since.”’ 
| tinuing, 


| Persia, helped me in another way. 


Pray from God's side of the fence.’ Of that,’’ 
Con- 
‘Sanford Cobb, the missionary to 
Said he: ‘Do you ever 
feel thankful when God blesses you?’ ‘Always.’ ‘ Did you 
ever tell him so?’ ‘ Well, I don't know that I have.’ ‘ Well, 
try it, my young friend ; try it, try it! Tell him so; tell him 
aloud ; tell him so that you are sure you will hear it yourself.’ 
That was a new revelation. I found that I had been only 
glad, not grateful. I have been telling him with grateful 
feelings ever since, to my soul's help and comfort."’ 
—Selected. 


he remarked : 
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_FRIEND 


Seasonable English Maxims. 
No holiday is worth anything except the holiday that is earned. 


Remember that a bag in hand is worth two in the lost 
luggage office. 

Rational ease is better than to fashionably please. 

Leave worry behind or no pleasure you'll find. 
pack it or lack it. 


Either 


Look well to drainage, water, air, and soil ; 
If giv’n to cycling make it not a toil. 
The spots unloved by trippers seek to find ; 
Whilst bent on pleasure keep a frugal mind. 
Never rush, but ramble, rest, and recuperate, or you may 
see much and enjoy nothing. 
Keep the cat of household worry 
temper. 


in the bag of good 


Don't let the thought of return interfere with the present 
enjoyment. 


Stint in one direction and extravagance in another is like 
changing a threepenny bit for three coppers. 


A holiday in time saves nine. 


The Cost of the War. 
A STATEMENT sent out from Washington on the 13th inst., 
gave the following data as to the money cost of the war, to 
that time. 
a long time to come: 


There will be, of course, further heavy drafts for 

Although the war with Spain lasted only 114 days, it is 
estimated that it has cost the Government so far $150,000, 000, 
of which $98,000,000 has been actually paid out of the Treas- 
ury. Beginning with March 1, when the first increases in the 
expenditures in anticipation of war became apparent in the 
daily expenditures of the Treasury, the actual disbursements 
on this account have been approximately as follows : 

March—Army, $600,000; navy, $2,400,000 ; total, $3,- 
000,000. 

April—Army, $1,200,000; navy, $9,800,000 ; 
000,000, 

May—Army, 
S19,000,000. 

June—Army, $16,500,000 ; 
000, 000. 

July—Army, 
$35 000,000. 

To August 13—Army, 
total, $7,000,000. 

Total charged to War 
charged to Navy 
$98,000, 000. 

rhe appropriations made by Congress on account of the 
war aggregated about $360,000,000, and cover the time to 
January 1, 1899. 


total, $11,- 


$12,000,000; Navy, $7,000,000; total, 


navy, $6,500,000 ; total, $23,- 


$29,500,000; navy, $5,500,000; total, 


$5,500,000; Navy, $1,500,000 ; 
total 


grand total, 


Department, $65, 300,000 ; 
Department, $32,700,000 ; 


A New Labor System. 


A PROVIDENCE gentleman sends to the Suz, New York, a de- 


scription of the Wade system of farming and manufacturing, 
which, he says, is rapidly being adopted in many parts of the 
South. The system 
acres of land, cleared up and fenced. 
containing 40 acres each. 


is thus described: A farmer has 640 
There are twelve fields 
A large central square contains 
160 acres, 140 acres in woods and a 2o-acre field surrounding 
the farmer's house in the centre of the woods. This farmer 
puts twelve colored men, with their families, on his farm, and 
each of these men cultivates one of the twelve 4o-acre fields. 
Each colored man gets as payment one-third of his own crop. 
The farmer gets the remaining two-thirds. 

Now, here comes the ingenuity of thissystem. From each 
of these twelve colored families the farmer takes one child, 


girl or boy, and pays to the child for services one-third of the 
crop raised by its own father. The crop of each colored man 
is then divided up this way: The man gets one-third, his 
child one-third, and the farmer gets the other one-third. 
These twelve children work for the farmer wherever he desires 
to put them and are paid in crop, but not one cent in wages. 
The farmer puts them in his factory. 

Now, suppose ten farmers living in the same neighbor- 
hood and running their farms on the Wade system contribute 
to build a cotton factory (or any other kind of factory). 
These ten farmers will each furnish twelve girls (or boys if 
preferred), thus providing 120 factory hands to run the factory 
without wages. These colored girls and boys are intelligent, 
very imitative, and can be taught to do as good factory work 
as the factory hands of New England. The only expense in 
a factory run on this system is for the wear and tear of the 
machinery and for hiring a few skilled men to instruct and 
superintend the hands. Such factories are being established 
for manufacturing cotton and woollen goods and for canning 
meats, vegetables, and fruits. 


The Expansion Policy. 

THE views of James Bryce, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment and author of a work on ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’’ on the policy of indefinite colonial expansion by the 
United States, are entitled to a respectful hearing. In Har- 
per's Magazine (issue of Ninth month) he points out that, 
though the extension of the boundaries of a State has, 
throughout history, been deemed, always by monarchs and 
usually by republics, both a glory and a benefit, yet the ques- 
tion is a debatable one to-day. 

Neither France nor Germany is richer or stronger by any 
of its colonial acquisitions, and in the case of India, although 
her huge and industrious population makes her an important 
market for English goods, and her administration supplies a 
career for the diligence and talent of a great many English- 
men, she imposes enormous liabilities ypon Britain, and most 
prudent English statesmen have held that had Britain been 
able to foresee the course of events, she ought rather to have 
refrained from conquering India, so great are the risks and 
liabilities that now attach to that Empire. 

But, even assuming that it is the interest of these Eu- 
ropean nations to conquer and to colonize, should the United 
States follow their example? Mr. Bryce thinks not, because 
the United States, instead of having any overflow of popula- 
tion to provide for, as is the case of European Russia, Eng- 
land, and Germany, receives the overflow of Europe, and 
will for many years, possibly for several generations to come, 
be able to find space in her vast area for the tide of immigra- 


Dangerous ‘‘ Crackers’’ in Cities. 

THE story of one immigrant’ s experience is told by Edward 
Everett Hale. It isin Boston. A few weeks ago, ‘‘ near the 
date of the battle of Bunker Hill,’’ 
gaged in selling fruit at the North End. Some thoughtless or 
wicked person threw into the man’s wagon one of the great 
‘cannon crackers,’’ as they are called. The poor Italian 
seized it to throw it out of the wagon, and it exploded in his 
hand. The letter of a helping friend says : 

‘*The man’s hand was so seriously injured that the ends 
of both the thumb and middle finger had to be removed. 
Both he and his wife seem crushed by this accident ; for his 
work has been to make ingenious little statuettes, requiring 
considerable dexterity, which he feels sure he can never com- 
mand again. 

‘*In Messina he was a dealerin alabaster and marble and 
a mender of jewelry, alsoa maker of these statuettes, which 
he sold to travelers. So he concluded he would be much 
better off in the land whence his customers came, but his four- 
teen months’ residence here has been a continual disap- 
pointment.’’ 

E. E. Hale comments upon the demands of ‘‘ our civiliza- 
tion, so called, that in the months of June and July dangerous 
firecrackers shall be exploded in the streets of the most civil- 
ized cities.”’ 


a laborious Italian was en- 








A Widow’s Only Son. 
WHILE this war is very remote to many people, to those who 
have sons, husbands, and fathers in the thick of the deadly 
strife, it is terribly near, says Zion's Herald, (Boston, Mass.), 
and adds: This fact was brought vividly to our attention one 
day last week. A woman entered an electric car at Somer- 
ville, to ride into Boston. Buying a daily paper, she read 
for a few seconds when she fell forward in a swoon. The car 
was stopped, and she was borne into the nearest house, which 
happened to be our own. As she gradually recovered con- 
sciousness, she explained that she had read in the paper of 
the death of her only son, who belonged to the Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts—a bright and very promising young man who had 
graduated from the high school this spring, the only comfort, 
stay, and hope of a widowed mother. 


Housework and Farmwork. 
SPEAKING of the needy immigrants who come to this country, 
Henry B. Blackwell, in the Woman's Journal, mentions their 
remarkable kindness to one another. They have largely 
lived upon each other, he says ; those who have work sharing 
their poor lodgings and scanty food with their more needy 
countrymen. 

In efforts to find employment for these immigrants, he 
goes on to say, it has been found that there are still two kinds 
of labor in this country for which demand exceeds supply. 
These are farmwork and housework. There is not a street in 
Boston and its suburbs, or in any other city in our Middle and 
Western States, in which families cannot be found who would 
gladly give employment to persons skilled in housework, 
willing to do the ever-recurrring duties of the household, such 
as lighting fires, tending furnaces, cooking, dishwashing, 
scrubbing, sweeping, making beds, washing, ironing, etc. 
There is not a town in New England or a county in the Mid- 
dle and Western States, where men, able and willing to plow, 
harrow, dig, tend cattle, milk, and chop wood, are not 
urgently needed. Many of the able-bodied men have been 
employed by contractors to build railroads, dig sewers, and 
delve in mines. Some have tried housework, and in hundreds 
of cases have done so successfully. Men imagine that house- 
work is light and easy. But they often give it up after trial. 
Che long hours, monotonous round of never-ending details, 
absence of leisure, and want of companionship soon weary 
and depress them. They find the regular hours, personal 
independence, and social freedom of factory work more than 
a compensation for small pay and the cost of food and lodging. 

So, too, with farmwork. They generally abandon that 
also after a few months’ trial. The hard work, rough fare, 
long hours, exposure to heat, cold, and rain, small wages, 
and want of society become unbearable, and soon they drift 
from the farm into the shop or factory. Even farmers’ sons 
and daughters leave the farm at the earliest opportunity. 

The greatest industrial problem of the present day in the 
United States is how to make housework and farmwork at- 
tractive. Especially is this important to women. It seems a 
pity that our young women should flock into the cities to 
struggle for a bare subsistence, as shop-girls, typewriters, 
typesetters, saleswomen, seamstresses—anything and every- 
thing that takes them out of ,the house and into the street, 
while they are so greatly needed in the homes. 


A RULE of the public schools of Copenhagen requires that 
each pupil shall take three baths a week in the school build- 
ing. While the pupils are bathing, their clothes are sterilized 
ina steam oven. When this practice was first introduced, 
there was no complaint ; but in a short time the parents of the 
children ‘‘ protested vigorously, on the ground that it made 
the children discontented with their dirty clothes, and caused 
them to complain constantly of the filth of their dwellings.’’ 


A LARGE camp meeting of the Mennonites, at Spring City, 
(Chester county), Pa., has just closed. ‘Over twenty persons 
were anointed with oil for their ills, and professed being 
cured.”’ 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER _ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


JoHN Hay, recently ambassador to England, has accepted 
the office of Secretary of State. He isa graduate of Brown 
University (1858). He was in turn private secretary of 
Abraham Lincoln, diplomat, editorial writer on the New York 
Tribune, first assistant Secretary of State under President 
Hayes. His ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,’’ written in collaboration with 
J. G. Nicolay, is well known. 


A NATIONAL conference to consider questions relating to 
the foreign policy of the United States, held meetings at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., adjourning on the 2othinst. The resolutions 
adopted by the conference express the following view as to 
the proper disposition to be made of the conquered islands : 
‘‘We should not be justified in returning the conquered 
islands to the misrule and oppression from which we have re- 
lieved them. As soon as the islands, under our present pro- 
tection, can be trusted to govern themselves, they should be 
allowed to do so, the United States retaining under its 
authority only necessary naval stations. Until such time as 
they may be able to govern themselves they should continue 
under the protection of the United States, and the question 
as to whether, at some future period, and at the mutual desire 
of both, they should be permanently annexed, should be 
left to the time when it arises.’’ 


On the 2!Istinst. it was reported that only about 4,000 men 
in General Shafter’s army remained at Santiago, the trans 
ports being busily at work transferring them to Montauk 
Point (Camp Wikoff). The transportation of the remainder 
will be accomplished by the end of this week. The largest 
vessels, it is stated, carry from 600 to goo men each, while 
the Spanish transports have carried as many as 2,000. 


More definite news of the combined land and naval 
attack on Manila, on the 13th inst., shows that no serious 
resistance was made by the Spaniards. The Spanish com- 
mander Jaudenes is quoted as saying that he knew the fight 
was a hopeless one, but that he resisted the Americans ‘‘ in 
the name of honor,’’ but was persuaded to surrender for the 
sake of the non-combatants. He praised the Americans for 
the humanity they have shown. The number of Spanish 
troops surrendered reaches 7,000. 


THE United States troops have taken possession of the 
city of Manila, and thus far have succeeded in keeping order. 
The fourth expedition to the Philippines having arrived, the 
total garrison under the command of General Merritt, now 
reaches a total of about 14,000 men. Further bodies of 
troops have left San Francisco, but will stop at Honolulu and 
act as a ‘‘ reserve force."’ 

IN Porto Rico, both countries are preparing to transport 
troops homewards. The Spaniards are collecting at San Juan, 
where the peace commission, which will make formal transfer 
of government property, will sit. The American 
regiments are said to be anxious to get home. 


volunteer 


A STEAMER arriving at San Francisco an the 2oth inst. 
carried advices that the formal transfer of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States would take place on the 12th 
inst. A considerable number of native Hawaiians united in 
a protest against annexation, on the ground that the people's 
consent thereto had not been obtained. 


A JOINT commission appointed by the United States and 
Great Britain assembled at Quebec, Canada, on the 23d inst., 
to consider points in doubt or dispute between the two coun- 
tries. Among the subjects are: the fur sealing in Behring 
Sea, the Alaska-Canadian boundary, the mining rights of 
citizens in the other country’s territory, provisions relating to 
the transit of merchandise to and from either country, etc. 
A satisfactory adjustment of these matters is expected. 
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THe United States war department has decided to retain 
all the vessels bought on the Atlantic coast for service as 
transports, and to refit them into ‘‘ model troopships.’’ There 
are fifteen of these vessels. It is evident that the department 
believes that it will be necessary to ship troops over seas for 
some time yet to come. 


REPRESENTATIVES from all the prominent institutions of 
learning in the country are present in Boston to attend the 
fifteenth annual session of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, beginning the 22d inst. Professor 
F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, was elected President. 


INTENSE heat was still prevailing (21st inst.) in France, 
entailing severe suffering upon the French army, which is 
compelled to go through the manceuvres customary at this 
time. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE ordinance against profanity in public places, proposed by 
acting-Mayor Guggenheimer, of New York, which had been 
unanimously adopted by the Municipal Council, and ap- 
parently was upheld by public sentiment, was voted down in 
the Board of Aldermen on the 16th inst. The Tammany 
leader of the Board said the proposed ordinance was ‘‘an at- 
tempt to obtain cheap notoriety.'’ Anticipating its adoption, 
the St. Andrew's Society had voted to appropriate $3,000 to 
help in its enforcement. 

—The popularity of Admiral Cervera in this country is one 
of the remarkable circumstances of the war. He visited, last 
week, the camp of the men from his fleet, who are prisoners 
at Portsmouth, N. H., and on his departure for Annapolis, 
‘‘a tremendous crowd assembled in the station to bid him 
good-bye. He had hard work in reaching the train. Hewas 
nearly fifteen minutes going through the crowd, during which 
time he shook hands with hundreds of people and was still 
shaking hands when the train pulled out from the station."’ 

—It is well known that not a few stars are traversing the 
sky among their fellows at perceptible rates. One has lately 
been found, by a comparison of photographs taken seven 
years apart, which moves faster than had been supposed at all 
probable. It shifts its place 7% seconds of arc per year, or 
one minute every six years. Hence, in 180 years it moves 
over a space equal to the moon's angular diameter, and only 
needs the paltry (astronomical) period of 129,600 years to 
circle round the sky. 

—A Danish expedition to explore the east coast of Green- 
land sailed from Copenhagen on the 16th instant. 
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—An ancient coast-line of Europe, according to a writer 
in Nature, is easily charted at a distance of 100 to 200 miles 
or more from the present coasts, and between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet below present sea-level. Off Cape Ortegal there is 
a drop of some 7,500 feet in four miles, or a slopc more than 
one in three. The river Adour (in France) for 100 miles 
continues its subaqueous course in a magnificent canon, its 
sides at 62 miles out being more than a mile high. The 
canon is finally lost at a depth of 9,000 feet. This means 
that at a (geologically) recent date, probably just previous to 
the glacial period, Western Europe stood this much higher 
above sea-level than now. 


—According te present plans, says a Chicago dispatch, 
Lafayette is to have his grave marked with a $250,000 monu- 
ment, a tribute from patriotic school children of America. 
President McKinley has concurred in the plans proposed by 
Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner-general to the Paris expo 
sition, for the unveiling of this memorial at the Paris exposi- 
tion on the 4th of July, 1900. It is announced that President 
McKinley will soon issue a proclamation, fixing a date as 
‘* Lafayette day '’ for general observance in every school dis 
trict throughout the United States. 


—Almost simultaneously with the report that Dr. Nernst, 
the Goettingen professor, had discovered a material for use in 
the incandescent lamp which would not need to be enclosed 
in the familiar pear-shaped vacuum globe, comes the report 
that Dr. Aue. von Welsbach, of Vienna, has made discoveries 
which will likewise tend to replace the present device. It is 
said, that Dr. Welsbach has capitalized his new idea at two 
million gulden ($970,000), reserving the American patents for 
himself. 

—The superintendent of the mint at San Francisco, who 
is in a position to know best of the situation, says the year's 
output of gold from the Klondike region will not exceed §5,- 
000,000. Something like 150,000 men have been engaged 
in the work and have probably spent $500 each. They will 
have less than $40 each on the average to show for their labor. 


—About one-fourth of the students at Berea College (fifty 
miles from Lexington, Ky.), are colored. While the results 
of co-education of the races have been satisfactory, a strong 
prejudice against this feature of the college exists among 
white people. A large part of the white students come from 
Ohio, attracted by the low expense. 


--A Paris newspaper, the Figaro, (not very good author- 
ity), says that the report of the betrothal of the Queen of 
Holland to Prince Bernard Henry of Saxe-Weimar is con- 
firmed, and that it will be officially announced after Queen 
Wilhelmina is ‘‘enthroned.’’ This ceremony isto occur soon, 
at Amsterdam. 


NOTICES. 


e The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 

| meetings during Eighth and Ninth months : 

28. Washington 

| 4. Little Falls and Centre. 

11. Gunpowder. 

| 18. Aisquith Street and West Nottingham 

| 


- 
* 


25. Washington and Pipe Creek, 
Joun J. ConNELL, Chairman. 


their mixtures for what they are, rather than 


as ‘White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be an all-day meeting 
at Concord on Fifth-day, Ninth month 1, 1898 
Basket lunch. Morning session, 10 o'clock 
Subject, ‘* Purity.’’ Address by Francis H 
Green, and others. Afternoon session, 2 o'clock 
Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’? Address by Edward 
H. Magill, and others. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
— Sen shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free: also 
folder showing Fee of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

i shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Willistown, on First-day, Ninth 
month 4. To convene at 3 o clock 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*,* The Salem First-day School Union will 
be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Ninth month 10, 1898, at 10 
o'clock a.m. The subject for consideration is : 
«What is the object of the First-day school, 
and how can we increase the interest in the 
work? A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested. 


Macbeth makes half the 
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cause they don’t break. 
Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Kathlu Cottage, 


OHN G. BORTON, ) ~~ 
a POWELL, yi lerks. 

*.* An. All-day Meeting under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held at London Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 3, commencing at 10 o’clock 
a.m. Dr. Edward H. Magill and Amanda 
Deyo are expected to address the meeting. 

All interested are cordially invited to be 


| 
present. 
Horace L, Ditwortn, Clerk. 


Eveventn anp Centrat AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 
ant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 





The Aquarille 


OckAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
* * Nottingham First day School Union will ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
be held at East Nottingham meeting: house, 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 27, at 10 a. m., 
and 1.30 p. m. 


vited to attend. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. 


Tt is well 
heated and home-like. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City; N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


All interested are cordially in- 
Rosert K. Woop, Clerk 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
|hilanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., 
on First-day, Eighth month 28, 1898, at 3 
p.m. Subject, ** Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

All are respectfully invited to attend. On 


behalf of Committee. SUSANNA RicH, Clerk. JAMES HOOD. 


Wes.ev AVENUE AND 


The Driftwoo , SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


*,* With a view to correction of /7iends’ 
Almanac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not, clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, as the work 
will be shortly issued. 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris- 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SuN 
PRINTING Housk, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


*,* Quarterly meetings during Eighth month 
occur as follows : 
29. Ohwo Yearly Mectin:y, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings for Eighth 
month as follows : 

28. Greenfield. 

JosepH T McDowsg 1, Clerk. 





* 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
TWENTY WEEKS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
To New Subscribers, 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, from Eighth Month 20th 
to-end of year, making Zwenty Weeks, 
For Fifty Cents. 


The Coin can readily be sent in a coin-card, which we will furnish, 
if applied to. Or we will take postage stamps. 
together can be paid with a $1 note. 


Or two names sent 


Reports of the Conferences 
of Friends, to be held at Richmond, Indiana, Eighth Month 22 to 
26, will begin in the issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Eighth 
Month 27, and continue (including the papers read, etc.), for several 
weeks. 
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Summer Wrappers 
There have been made sweeping 
reductions in all grades. As these 


| goods are from our regular stock 


and not made for a special sale, the 

real values are much greater than 

the prices quoted below would in- 
dicate. 

Fine Chintz and Percale Wrappers, 
full width skirt and carefully made. 
Have sold for 75 cents and $1.00, 
reduced to 50 cents. 

Many Wrappers in the collection 
have been priced at $1.75 and 
$2.00, and none less than $1.50. 
The price now is $1.00. They are 
in a fine range of choice colorings. 

Fine White Lawn Wrappers, beauti- 
fully made and trimmed with lace 
and embroidery, full pleated and 
tucked. Prices have been $2.00 
and $2.25, now $1.50. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. 


Address Orders to “ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


€eeee 


$ Friends’ Book Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


; Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Matertals, 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- ‘ 


SECEEEECEEE CECE 











The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kaown. Actual tests show it goes one- 











Absolutely Pure 






ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 





NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Sales, Mortgages, 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited, 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb 
Josaen Wester, Wwe. Waensren, 
President Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LAETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 
















Rents, etc., etc. 













Loans negotiated on Real Estate Interest allowed on 


dey mite 





Merchants’ ‘lrust Company, 
611.613 CHESTNUT STREET. 














CAPITAL (subscribed), $500,000.00 
CAPITAL. (paid in), 250,000.00 
| a $0,000.00 
UNDIV IDED PROFITS, ‘ 30,094.49 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done Loans made on Mort 


gage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R_ RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. Lb. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 

Nicnworas Brice Evwarp S. Savres, 
Seencer M. Janney, J. Bovrron Winrenny, 
S. Daves Pace, E.twoop Becker 
Josue R. Reoans, Evwin S. Dixon, 


Surety entered for Ad 


















Joun F. Lewss, Warren G. Grrrerrn, 
Paomas R. Grit, Samuet Bancrorrt, Jr., 
Cuas. 5S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCoutr, 


Acexepo I, Pours. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 
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Roy; 


Best Shoe jp 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


mpany does a General Trust and Banking Business. 











This C Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as J recy 


tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. luterests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
~Joun L, Brake. Danret Micier and Jonaruan K. Taytor. Wiriiam M. Lyen. 


{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. 


McGaw 
1 Franeis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gurdon. 


Executive Committee : 


The Provident Life a and 4 Trust Company } of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


‘WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, oe we RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are bor cope from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WiSTAl ROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Departmen JosErH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust 0: BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID’ G. TATSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTARLE 












President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


re GIRARD Saree gugense 
meron TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





OPPICERS : r 
EFFINGHAM RB, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, ‘Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec’y A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 
MANAGERS: 
Witiiam H,. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bisrnam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

ae A. Brown, Jr, 

tenjamin W. Richanns, Wittsam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Ganrert, Francis 1, Gowen, 
Pamuxerton S. Hurcninson, 


Gro. H, McFappen, 
Henny TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Crornier, 
Jomun ee Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. 
ty 


~ | WALL PAPER of 
Attfictive Styles 
r Prices 


ees Free to any (oe 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED, 
STONE 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St. Philad’a. 


Balderston’ s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 





Scenic Readin | 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS aq Grades. 

IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. | Estimates Given. 


S. F. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


UCLEANLINESS 
AND COMF "SAFETY AND | 


SPEED. 












